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NOTES 


Last Friday the House of Commons was absorbed in the 
Pleuro-Pneumonia Bill, in the discussion of which the 
Scots members took a prominent part. At the evening 
sitting Sir Richard Temple initiated a debate on educa- 
tion, and moved in favour of the abolition of payment by 
results. Sir William Hart Dyke replied for the Govern- 
ment, and later on the House was counted out, for the 
fourth or fifth time this session. The same subject was 
brought before the Upper House on Monday by Lord 
Norton, who approved of the New Code as a step in the 
right direction, but complained that under the present 
system the richest schools get the largest share of the 
Government grant. The President of the Council made 
a lucid defence of the Education Department, pointing 
out that the ideal it aimed at was really the extinction of 
all inefficient schools. It is impossible, as he very truly 
said, to draw up a code which shall place managers, 
teachers, parents, children, and other interested people in 
the same degree. He concluded by paying a warm tribute 
to the cheapness and efficiency of the voluntary schools, 
which contrast so favourably in both these respects with 
some board schools ; and after Lord Wemyss had empha- 
sised the value of drill and gymnastics for children the 
matter dropped. 





On Monday the Commons took up the much-abused 
Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) Duties Bill. Mr. 
Ritchie’s speech in moving the second reading was not 
very lively, but it was full of good sense, and it explained 
the position of the Government, if with some timidity, 
still with sufficient clearness. The new tax which is to 
be applied to the diminution and extinction of licences 
will be derived solely from the increased duty on beer and 
spirits. The power of issuing new licences is suspended, 
and municipalities and county councils are to be.em- 
powered to buy up and extinguish existing licences if they 
see fit. Mr. Ritchie appealed to the temperance party not 
to oppose the bill. Did they really think, he asked, that 
there was any prospect of the matter being settled on the 
basis of a total abolition of the trade in liquor without any 
compensation? The Government, he pointed out, is not 
creating a new vested interest. It is merely recognis- 
ing the fact—already recognised by the State and the 
local authorities—that a licence has a market value. Mr. 
Ritchie might possibly with advantage have been more 
aggressive and less deferential. But it is to be noted 
with thankfulness that the Government is to stick to its 
proposal and intends that it should become law. Mr. Caine 
opposed the bill in a violent and unconvincing harangue, 
but Mr. T. W. Russell, no less staunch and unimpeach- 
able a friend of the temperance cause, supported it, 
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frankly admitting that no settlement was possible which 
does not acknowledge the dis-licensed publican’s equit- 
able right to compensation. 





Mr. Joun Witson, who with an arrogance and cocksure- 
ness only too common professed to speak in the name of 
Scotland, opposed the bill, and declared that North 
Britain is ripe for a local veto scheme. Sir George 
Trevelyan also declared war against the measure, and 
pointed out that the extinction of some licences will mean 
an enormous increase in the value of others; which is 
true enough (though the bill expressly provides that what 
may be called the market value only of licences is to be 
taken into account), and is just one of the reasons against 
disposing of the question after the fashion of the local- 
option-monger. Why not leave it alone? A welcome 
relief was afforded by Mr. Somervell’s maiden speech on 
Tuesday night, upon which the member for the Ayr 
Burghs may be in all sincerity most warmly congratulated. 
He modestly disclaimed being the spokesman of any body 
of persons save his own constituency, and vindicated the 
course which the Government propose to take with no 
little perspicuity and sprightliness. The rest of the debate 
was deadly dull ; and indeed it is melancholy to think of 
the miserable level of eloquence and interest to which the 
great fights (or what were going to be so) of this session 
have sunk. On the same evening the House was once 
again counted out, having apparently no desire to listen te 
Sir Roper Lethbridge on breach of promise of marriage. 





WEDNESDAY was a provoking afternoon for the Ministry 
in the House of Commons. Dr. Fox introduced a measure 
for appropriating £1,500,000 out of the Irish Church sur- 
plus to the building of cottages for agricultural labourers. 
The sole object of the bill was to strike at the land pur- 
chase scheme, and Mr. Plunket and Mr. Balfour had no 
difficulty in showing that the proposals of the Government 
would be far more beneficial to the class whom it was 
The hollowness of Dr. Fox’s bill was 
tolerably patent from the fact that the object was one to 
which Mr. Dillon had declared a few weeks ago that he 
would not apply the Church surplus under a Home Rule 
Parliament. The Parnellites for this occasion adopted 
They had all got notice to hold 
their tongues ; the Ministerialists were unable and unwill- 
ing to talk against time; a motion for adjournment was 
defeated by twenty-six votes, the Ministerial whips not 
having got their men together ; and finally Mr. Balfour 
very sensibly allowed the second reading to be carried 
without a division, after intimating that the Government 
could attach no importance to such a result. Later on 


desired to assist. 


somewhat new tactics. 
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things went better. Another Irish Bill was rejected, and 
Mr. Munro Ferguson having introduced a bill for granting 
power to local authorities in Scotland to acquire lands for 
public purposes at what is ingenuously called a ‘fair’ price, 
the debate was adjourned on the motion of Mr. J. A. 
Campbell. On Thursday the Licensing Bill debate was 
continued by Sir Wilfrid Lawson—who as ever thinks a 
carefully prepared joke better than a closely reasoned 
argument—and by the Home Secretary, whose speech was 
excellent matter and excellent dialectic. Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. W. H. Smith, Sir William Harcourt, and many less 
conspicuous members also spoke ; but in spite of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s unfounded statement that the bill would add to 
the value of every public-house, in spite of his more than 
wonted skill in explaining away his former opinions, and 
in spite of Mr. Finlay’s defection, the second reading was 
carried by the satisfactory majority of seventy-three. 





On Tuesday night Lord Hartington was the guest of a 
thousand representative Liberal Unionists at a great ban- 
quet held in the Crystal Palace. Mr. Chamberlain was in 
the chair, and proposed the toast of the evening with 
great point and felicity. No man, he said, has ever re- 
ceived in larger degree that natural confidence which is 
reposed in sound judgment and true patriotism than Lord 
Hartington, and no one was ever more distinguished for 
the ‘dogged veracity’ which Dr. Johnson predicated of 
the third Duke of Devonshire. Lord Hartington’s reply 
was manly and appropriate. He eulogised his colleagues 
of the Liberal Unionist party, since the formation of 
which, he observed with the true ring of valour and 
determination, ‘we have never for a day or an hour re- 
pented of the course we have taken.’ He claimed for 
that party that it had at all events ensured the thorough 
discussion of the Irish question, and proved that Home 
Rule is not the only panacea for Ireland. He referred to 
the dissensions in the Gladstonian ranks which have been 
brought into prominence by a recent speech of Mr. As- 
quith’s, and made a spirited defence of the old Liberalism, 
which has still, he believes, a work todo. Perhaps the 
best point in his speech was the remark that though in 
legislating for Ireland we are deprived of the local know- 
ledge of the Irish members (which, however, we suspect 
in some cases is not much to boast), and though they 
resolutely withhold their assistance from English states- 
men, that does not absolve us from the duty of doing our 
best for the country. Lord Derby, Mr. Goschen, and Sir 
Henry James also spoke in their best vein. Nothing 
could have been more significant and successful than the 
whole proceedings. 





SpeakinG at Northampton on Wednesday, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said that the controversy on the 
licensing question had left him in doubt whether the mis- 
representations of party or of fanaticism were the greater. 
He contended that to maintain the union with Ireland 
was a point of honour, of duty, and of national existence : 
of honour because we were bound to stand by the Irish 
Loyalists ; of duty because every Government must uphold 
the liberty of the subject ; of national existence because 
we could not set up an Executive Government in Ireland 
for the actions of which we should be responsible to foreign 
nations without having any control over them. Ireland 
must continue in the hands not of England but of the 
United Kingdom. Even for the sake of winning the 
heart of Ireland for the moment we cannot run the risk 
involved in the breaking up of a United Parliament and 
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Executive. Turning to the question of national defence, 
Mr. Goschen asked the working-men to reflect how neces- 
sary absolute security was to our very existence. It would 
not do to rely on the friendliness of other nations rather 
than on our own preparedness to meet every emergency. 
Lord Rosebery, he admitted, was not indifferent to the 
well-being of the Empire, nor was Mr. Gladstone—(which 
we take leave to doubt)—but a large and vehement section 
of the Radical party were all for a policy of scuttle ; and 
if they came into office they would speedily set about the 
work of disintegration in India and the colonies which 
they have already begun in the United Kingdom. 





Tue Imperial. White Book and General von Caprivi's 
speech to the Reichstag in introducing the Colonial Bill 
have brought during the week all the light that official 
sources are to be allowed for the present to shed upon 
German doings and intentions in East Africa. The light, 
so far as it goes, is of a reassuring kind. The new Ger- 
man Chancellor professes an anxiety quite as strong as 
that of the old to act in harmony with Great Britain on the 
Zanzibar coast. Of the White Book the most interesting 
passage is that which records Emin Pasha’s application for 
service. It does not remove the impression of rebuff or 
disappointment in another quarter, and it is in complete 
accord with the words which Emin wrote from Wadelai 
a few months before Stanley appeared on the scene: 
‘Upon myself, as Gordon’s last surviving officer in the 
Soudan, devolves the honour to develop his intentions. 
Be sure that, by God’s will, I shall succeed.’ Prince 
Bismarck and his master jumped at once at the man and 
his offer. 





GENERAL. von Caprivi tells us that the northern part 
of Germany’s African territory is pacified; that in the 
southern districts progress is being made in putting down 
disorder and establishing authority ; that commerce and 
civilisation are making progress westward towards the 
Lakes, though their pace is necessarily slow; and that 
Emin Pasha’s objects in moving in the same direction are 
peaceful and non-aggressive. He is finding out by touch 
how far German influence has spread and how much fur- 
ther it may quietly be thrust. But there is to be no rude 
pushing against British influence and interests. The action 
of the Powers will be harmonious, and their authority 
and control upon the inland water-ways and routes as far 
as possible mutual. All this sounds pleasantly, though of 
course in listening to it we are not to forget that the im- 
mediate purpose of the Chancellor is to persuade the 
Reichstag into laying out more expense on East Africa, 
and to conclude a fresh diplomatic arrangement with 
Britain, fixing new—which with Germany always means 
extended—limits of influence and authority, 








‘In the midst of peace we are in war. This seems to 
be the burden of the pacific utterances delivered during 
the week by Signor Crispi and Count Moltke. The veteran 
Prussian tactician commended the German Army Bill to 
the acceptance of the Reichstag by stating that while all 
the European nations needed peace, and most of them 
honestly wished it, Germany's duty was to encourage this 
pacific disposition by arming more soldiers and spending 
‘money and yet more money. The European nations are 
as brothers, speaking peace and believing each other's 
words ; but the outlook gets blacker, and any day a spark 
may fall in the powder magazine and blow up this happy 
family. Sofar Count Moltke. The Italian Premier speaks 
of peace with his finger on the trigger. ‘ The develop- 
ment of our military strength and the construction of 
fortifications, he says, ‘do not aim at harming others 
but at defending our frontiers, and the independence 
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of our country.’ So far as concerns the maintenance of 
the peace of Europe, the situation is rapidly growing one 
in which the payment of the annual insurance will be 
worse than the big fire. 





FRrANcE appears to have arrived at a not too glorious 
settlement of her trouble with the King of Dahomey. 
The prisoners and hostages on either side are to be re- 
stored, and it is hoped that the danger of a little expedi- 
tion becoming a costly war will be avoided. There is 
nothing said of compensation, and France will quietly 
pocket the affronts she has received from her black adver- 
sary. Certainly French interests at Whydah and on the 
Slave Coast are not worth fighting about, especially if there 
are prospects of troubles nearer home. ‘Twelve of the 
Dahomeyan prisoners committed suicide in preference to 
returning to their homes. Probably they only anticipated 
the fate prepared for them by their Sovereign. 





Mempers of the Government have been interested wit- 
nesses of the trial trip of a new stern-wheel gunboat, buiit 
at Poplar, for service on the Zambesi and Shiré. This 
looks like business. It is high time that the dragging 
negotiations for a settlement of the conflicting claims of 
Portugal and Great Britain in that region were brought to 
a close. News from the Shiré and from the Zambesi 
mouth is to the effect that our ‘ancient allies’ are bully- 
ing, boycotting, and obstructing as much as they dare, 
and much more than consorts with national courtesy or 
African peace. A strange document has been officially 
published at Quilimane, in which the new Governor of the 
Shiré, Joio Continho, and the new military governor of 
the district, Major Ferreira Machado, protest against the 
action of the British Consul in hoisting our flag on our own 
side of the Ruo, the last-named Portuguese officer apply- 
ing such polite phrases to a friendly Power as ‘selfish, 
treacherous, and covetous,’ and the like. 





Furruer strain has been placed on the loyal feelings and 
official relations of the Newfoundland colonists towards 
the mother-country. The colonial Legislature passed last 
session a Fishery Commission Bill. The Home Govern- 
ment have been compelled by consideration of the French 
modus vivendi to apply a veto to the measure so far as it 
affects the ‘French shore’—that is to say, half of the 
Newfoundland coast. The St. John’s legislators have also 
adopted a bill giving leave to use ‘cod-traps’; but the 
French object to ‘cod-traps, and these will not be per- 
mitted to come within the charmed circle over which our 
neighbours put forth their claims. ‘The situation is a dis- 
agreeable one for the Newfoundland fishermen, and 
dangerous, so long as it lasts, to our colonial prestige. 





Tue Labour Movement on the Continent goes merrily. 
On the whole, it must be reckoned that labour is winning 
all along the line, and that capital is having rather an 
anxious time. The bakers of Buda-Pesth have left the 
island on which they have been picnicked, and returned 
to work under ‘ conditions far more favourable than those 
under which they struck.’ The factory operatives of 
Prague are still out, to the number of ten thousand, and 
there have been riots and dragooning, and employers have 
met and declared that concession would spell ruin, that 
they could not ‘reduce the working hours, nor raise the 
wages, nor stop piece-work, without losing all chance of 
successfully competing with foreign countries.’ This is so 
obviously true that it need not be argued about. Yet it 
is a consideration that not only Austrian workmen but 
workmen all over the world have never shown any capacity 
or desire to apprehend, and it can hardly be doubted that 
in the end the men of Prague will walk back victorious to 
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such work as is left to them. On Monday night Hamburg 
was in darkness because the gas-stokers had struck, and 
there were disturbances and violence in the streets. It 
remains to be seen how the Emperor William will take this 
strike almost at his own doors after his benevolent Labour 
Congress. 





Lonpon has been overdone with labour demonstrations 
of one kind and another during the past week. The most 
notable was that of the railway men in Hyde Park on 
Sunday, and that the more especially because of the 
violent and ignorant speech of Mr. John Burns. He 
threatened that, unless the demands of the railway 
workers for shorter hours and higher wages were con- 
ceded, he and his Socialistic friends would ‘ nationalise’ 
the railways. Of course it is an empty boast, but by 
his audience it was taken quite seriously ; for by nationa- 
lisation of railways Mr. Burns can mean and his hearers 
can understand nothing but confiscation, and it is scarcely 
possible that the State, even with confiscation, could pay 
its railway servants better wages than those they now re- 
ceive. It is pretended, of course, that the holders of 
railway stock receive an enormous interest, though every- 
one knows that there are few shareholders who draw 
much more from their railway investments than could be 
drawn from the public funds. Such talk, ignorant. and 
foolish as it is, is eminently mischievous when shouted 
with conviction by a Boanerges to an ignorant and in- 
flammatory crowd. 





Guascow is in a condition of indignation this week at 
the decision arrived at by its municipal authorities to 
abandon the Boundaries Bill sine die. It is indeed possible 
that Glasgow has lost her opportunity of taking the lead 
among British provincial cities in completing the work of 
municipal extension. The necessities of Manchester and 
Liverpool are quite as clamant as hers, and it is more than 
probable that these towns will seek to take her place in 
the parliamentary race. On the other hand, it is just 
possible that the blow to the amour propre of Glasgow 
citizenship involved in the rejection of the Boundaries Bill 
may prove a blessing in disguise. The measure was lost 
because the Town Council of Glasgow did not think it 
worth their while to conciliate the officials of the several 
burghs, and in particular of Govan and Partick, and be- 
cause they did not get up the case for annexation with 
sufficient thoroughness to make it acceptable to the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords. These mistakes are not 
likely to be repeated, and if the public opinion of Glasgow 
makes itself heard with sufficient clearness, an extension 
measure which should add the smaller residential burghs, 
such as Hillhead and Crosshill, to the city would next 
session pass without opposition. Were overtures to be 
made to Govan and Partick to unite with Glasgow, 
it is not impossible that the more sensible of the rate- 
payers in these burghs would accept next year what 
sooner or later will be forced upon them. The attempt 
to coerce them into submission must needs prove fruitless. 
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TWO VOICES. 


\ E shall presently see whether it is possible to 

move the governing powers of this country to 
a little more enterprise, a little more self-assertion. 
General Caprivi has just made a speech in Berlin, Mr. 
Stanley has made one or two more in London. From 
the one we learn that the German Government is bent 
upon the extension of its empire in Africa as a point 
of imperial policy, and by the direct use of its treasury 
and its armed forces; by the other we are reminded 
that our rivals on that continent have already gained 
advantages of all but decisive importance through the 
timidity, the amiable spirit of concession, the shrink- 
ing from any course of action that is likely to be heard 
of again, which is the grand characteristic of modern 
British statesmanship. If there was any doubt that 
the German Emperor does not propose to leave the 
exploitation of Africa to a commercial company or 
two, the doubt is now dispelled. His Majesty takes 
the business into his own hands, and makes of it a 
national charge. This he does at the moment when 
the question of what is and what is not to be regarded 
as ‘within the sphere of British influence in Africa’ 
has to be settled. Negotiations with that intent were 
started some time ago: Lord Salisbury speaking not 
so much as trustee for a proprietary Great Britain as 
the natural protector of British traders and mission- 
aries wherever they may happen to be; General Caprivi 
speaking in a distinctly different and more imposing 
capacity. Before the negotiations had gone far, rumours 
of dissension arose; and then every Briton who has 
watched the easy victories of German diplomacy in 
these contests began to tremble. What has been lost 
to the country at Zanzibar is all but incalculable. That 
commanding position, the seat of authority in a vast 
region as well as the focus of its trade might have been 
Ours indeed it was, to all intents and purposes ; 
and then, yielding sweetly to the pushing knees and 
levering elbows of German diplomacy, we gave it up. 
The ‘ predominance’ we are allowed there is predomi- 
nance in name alone. Its actual value at the present 
moment may be eighteenpence, not more ; and before 
very long it will cease to exist even as a word on a piece 
of paper. What it was that the German and British 
negotiators disagreed about we were not informed. But 
from the direction of German enterprise under Major 
Wissmann there was not much difficulty in guessing 
what it was in part. If the guess was right, then the 
question whether British trade in the Lake region 
should be restricted, traversed, cut off by territory on 
which a toll of fifteen per cent. ad valorem has to be 
paid, depended upon another question: namely, 
whether the Foreign Office could make up its mind to 
be less conciliatory than in the case of Zanzibar. Of 
course it was impossible to look to the event without 
anxiety ; but now this anxiety is very much allayed. 
Not, however, because the rumoured differences have 
been denied ; for though, of course, they were denied, 
General Caprivi has admitted since that they have a 
possible existence. Nor has anxiety diminished because 
of an indigenous new growth of courage in Downing 
Street. Nothing of the kind has been observed— 


ours, 


nothing of the kind could be hoped for from any 
review of the past, whether Downing Street were held 
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by the Ministry which abandoned Khartoum or that 
which yielded up Zanzibar, and presented the flowery 
Kilima-Njaro to the German Emperor as a nosegay. 
Our hope and confidence rest on Mr. Stanley’s speeches : 
on the bitter truth, the burning reproach, which they 
bring home to every mother’s son of us in these 
islands. 

The actual effect of the speeches we are not yet able 
to estimate; but the spirit of the country must be 
dead indeed if it sleeps under the reproaches justly 
heaped upon its courage and its common sense. And 
yet the truth is that it is not the people who deserve 
reproach, except for their tolerance of those who have 
so amply earned it. The courage of the people and its 
enterprise are as great to-day as ever they were. Of 
that we are persuaded ; and the calculation is that after 
Mr. Stanley’s well-grounded, well-wrought philippics 
the Foreign Office will be afraid to be afraid before the 
German demands and manceuvres. He tells us: ‘ You 
might have had the Congo, which by this time would 
have paid youa hundred per cent. The Belgians took 
it, and now it is Belgium that is making the hundred 
per cent. The English might have had East Africa, 
but the Germans took the lion’s share, and cannot 
fail to win in the long-run. It would be impossible 
for men like Drake and Raleigh to live in this country 
nowadays ; in Germany there is ample room for them. 
Wissmann never heard of Quakerism, peace societies, 
anti-enterprise combinations and namby-pamby jour- 
nalism.. No: and what is more to the purpose, he 
will not have his labours made vain by the too oblig- 
ing spirit which (amongst other things) gave up one 
of the most precious bits of territory in the new 
Land of Promise. ‘Look at the question of Kilima- 
Njaro. The young Emperor would like it for a sana- 
torium; he is interested in the flora and the fauna. 
Oh, yes: tell Hatzfeldt to ask for it. Count Hatzfeldt 
goes to the Foreign Office and is received with gentle 
courtesy by a Secretary of State who chiefly desires to 
be left in peace on a subject in which the country is not 
interested (no excitement about it at public meetings). 
“The young Emperor is attracted by the flowers of 
Kilima-Njaro.” “No doubt; yes; they are very in- 
teresting.” “He would like to have the mountain 
included in German territory.” “ By all means ; cer- 
tainly” and the thing is done.’ So Mr. Stanley tells 
the tale ; and if anybody supposes that it is much of 
a caricature in his hands he is mistaken. | Possibly the 
celebrated African traveller goes a little too far when 
he adds, ‘ Why if Spain knew as well as Germany how 
to ask, she would get Gibraltar. If France knew how 
to ask she would have Egypt. If Russia knew how to 
ask she might get India.. Here Mr. Stanley exag- 
gerates—certainly in the case of Spain. But there is a 
terrible depth of truth under the exaggeration ; and 
since he speaks just now with a voice that everybody 
listens to, we may hope for a response that will shake a 
good deal of timidity out of the appointed guardians 
of British interests abroad. ‘The time is opportune. 

General Caprivi declares that it is a foremost point 
of policy with ‘ the young Emperor’ to remain on good 
terms with Great Britain. We believe him. The 
young Emperor cannot afford to be on bad terms 
with Great Britain ; certainly not, if the rulers of that 
empire know how to turn to account its freedom to 
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strike on any side that suits its interests best. That 
being so, there seems to be no particular reason why 
we should not steadily insist upon our good rights in 
these negotiations for the delimitation of ‘spheres of 
influence’ in Africa, and as sternly resist every endea- 
vour of the over-reaching sort. If it be true, however, 
as the Vienna correspondent of The Times declares to 
be undeniable, that the Czar has definitely made up 
his mind to cultivate a German Alliance, abandoning 
all thought of working with France, the pretensions of 
‘the young Emperor’ are less likely to abate. But 
till we are further informed on a point of enormous 
import, we may allow ourselves to suppose that the 
story has been circulated at this juncture in order to 
incline the British Government to more conciliation at 
Berlin. 





GLUCK, HON. LL.D. 


T the Cambridge Theatre Dr. Villiers Stanford 

has this week revived the Orphée of Christoph 
Gluck. His hero was an amateur who had never be- 
fore sung to an orchestra ; his chorus was composed of 
amateurs—(we do not know that his ‘ Love’ and his 
‘Eurydice’ had ever appeared in opera)—his orchestra 
was neither large nor famous ; and yet the revival was 
a success—was so much of a success, indeed, that at first 
glance and on first thoughts one is inclined to talk of 
miracles and wonder if, after all, there be not more green 
cheese in the constitution of the moon than astrono- 
mers are prepared to admit. ._ The thing itself is 
old, the convention it examples purely artistic; the 
means by which it is achieved are legitimate even 
to austerity. It is not less clean of clap-trap than 
it is purged of excess. The method of presentation 
was of necessity inadequate: the fashion of the time 
has gone as far as is possible in an opposite direction 
from Gluck’s, or rather has tended as steadily as may be 
towards the recognition as essentials of a multitude of 
conditions that for Gluck were only superfluous acces- 
sories. ‘There was really no apparent reason why the 
master and his work should not have been yawned off 
the boards ; but they were not. On the contrary they 
held them valiantly, to the delight of some, the interest 
of more, and as we think the wonderment of all. But 
in truth there was no need of wonderment, and the 
event is seen to be no miracle but a natural birth. 
For the Orphée, whatever its fashion, is immortal art. 
Its beauties are about as much of yesterday as those of 
Paradise Lost and Antony and Cleopatra—that is, 
they have nothing old-fashioned about them, and 
will be as fresh and as full of life a hundred years 
hence as they were a hundred years ago. ‘To hear and 
see the things is to have it borne in upon you that 
Gluck created the religion, of which his successors have 
but changed the ritual. There indeed are all the essen- 
tial conditions—all, that is, but poverty of melody—of 
opera as opera, as it exists for the followers of Richard 
Wagner. ‘True, there are neither dwarfs nor peals of 
be’ts, neither magic spears nor doves descending on a 
string, neither leading themes nor epical intentions, 
neither patriotism in cymbals nor philosophy expressing 
itself (as best it can) on the trombone. But all these 
have yet to show themselves indispensable to art ; and 
while, with its double appeal to the Deus ea machina, 
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there is nothing that Gluck has thought fit to include 
in his scheme that is not absolutely artistic, the 
drama is simple even to naiveté, but is absolute 
Drama ; for it presents not incident and plot alone but 
an emotion in action, and is as rich as all Hamlet itself 
in those circumstances of romance that make emotion 
in action spectacular and surprising. 

Of incident for incident’s sake—of decoration, that is, 
for the lust of decoration pure and simple—there is none. 
Once the action is set going it moves to its end without 
turning to the left hand or the right, with only those 
pauses by the way which suffice for the introduction of 
such illustrative material as is strictly relevant to the 
point at issue. The dialogue, which of course is touched 
with archaism, is for all that perfectly sufficient and 
direct; it is not allowed to go about and about a passion 
or a situation; it is made to express essentials only,and in 
broad and simple strokes to paint or to suggest the very 
heart of things. It is not complicated with superfluous 
suggestions nor armoured and plumed with such national 
aspirations and regrets as can be figured by the use of 
alliteration’s artful aid and the patriotic preference of 
a certain sort of verse; but it is made for the music, and 
its interest is indissoluble and inseparable from the 
music’s own. That music, indeed, could not have ex- 
isted apart from the words. It has no life apart from 
them, but co-exists with them as the muscles with the 
bones or as the body with the mind ; for, whatever its 
worth as music—it is music of course, and music of the 
highest order—considered as an element of drama, it is 
drama, and still drama, and again to the end of things 
drama. 

The recitative is full-charged with passionate signifi- 
cance ; the melodic inspiration, while of the rarest and 
noblest quality, is pure and intensely dramatic alike in 
intention and effect. The personages are admirably 
differentiated, and the gross, voluptuous. elegance of 
the melodies assigned to ‘ Love’ is as natural and appro- 
priate in conception and achievement as are the noble 
tenderness, the majestic abandonment, the dignified yet 
passionate despair of ‘Orpheus.’ All the leading themes 
that ever were or ever will be excogitated would not 
make matters any plainer than Gluck has made them 
here. ‘That he has so made them in the terms of 
art—that is, by turning to the utmost possible account 
the elementary qualities of music—is what made the 
present revival the success it was. ‘These august yet 
potent melodies, these poignant accents, these con- 
trasts of beauty and terror, had but to be heard to 
be irresistible. To listen to this orchestra—so limited 
in theme, yet so abounding in life and inspiration 
and effect—was to perceive that to think in anilines 
(so to speak) is not the best way to prove yourself 
a colourist. To contrast this opera in all its simple 
and glorious self-sufficiency with the laborious and des- 
perate inventions and accumulations of later years was to 
feel the difference between, say, the Venus of Milo and 
the Stege of Paris of MM. Philippoteaux and Detaille. 
The Orphée succeeded on its merits—in fact, succeeded 
because it is heroic and immortal art. Dr. Stanford 
would have gone not nearly so far with Carmen or 
with Faust, and he would assuredly have fared a great 
deal worse. Mrs. Bovill, who sang the ‘ Orpheus,’ de- 
served the very greatest credit, and is entitled to the 
gratitude of all that are sincerely interested in music. 

2c? 
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She proved that only a woman of genius is wanted to 
make Orphée a popular opera. The part is one of the 
most exacting in all the range of dramatic music, but 
given another Viardot Garcia, and Gluck would no 
more spell bankruptcy than Bizet or than Verdi. 





THE NEW CODES. 


HE effect of the changes in our educational system 
involved in the Codes which have recently ap- 
peared for England and Scotland can hardly be exagger- 
ated. It is certain that no such complete revolution 
in administrative policy has taken place since the pro- 
mulgation of the famous Revised Code by Mr. Lowe. 
That Code was the butt of much sarcastic criticism 
during the twenty-eight years of its existence; but it 
may now be counted dead and buried: and they that 
write its epitaph must not forget the good it accom- 
plished by imposing a rigid standard of thoroughness 
and efficiency. The new policy merits the careful con- 
sideration of all that are interested in education. It 
it is hard to say who is not, and we therefore propose 
to contrast and compare some features of the two Codes, 
and to trace the process of development of each. 

Under Mr. Mundella’s administration the English 
Department invented a new method of applying the 
Revised Code, with its rigid principle of payment by 
results. Instead of paying for every pass, Mr. Mundella 
adopted a system of paying by percentage of passes— 
reckoning 100 pence, or 8s. 4d., as the standard of a 
complete schedule. This increased the general dislike ; 
and following a different course, the Scottish Depart- 
ment, as soon as it was separately constituted, entered 
upon a bold, though necessarily partial, modification of 
the principle. Instead of subjecting all scholars to 
individual examination, it relieved the earlier standards 
—amounting to about half of the children—from all 
necessity thereof. By the Code of 1886 only these 
earlier standards were subjected to class examination ; 
and, so far as they were concerned, full freedom of 
organisation was permitted. ‘The English Department 
could not follow this reform without retracing its steps 
and abandoning Mr. Mundella’s principle of percentage 
payments. But the change in the Scots Code stimu- 
lated the agitation for further reform in the direction 
of methods less rigid, and a greater freedom of organisa- 
tion. The system initiated by Mr. Lowe had done its 
work ; and it is certain that, soon or late, the plan of 
individual examination will have to be abandoned. 

The Scottish experiment had now an opportunity 
of being tested by experience, so as to ascertain how 
far advance in the same direction was safe. Mean- 
while, in England a bold attempt was made last session. 
The Code was entirely recast: the principle of pay- 
ments by individual examination was abandoned, and 
fixed payments on a larger scale were proposed. But 
when the new Code was examined, it was universally con- 
demned as ill-considered and immature. It did not give 
full freedom ; it seemed to encourage and even to necessi- 
tate a great increase of expenditure ; and it was thought 
to favour rather speciousness and extravagance than 
sound economy. So it was attacked from every quarter, 
and the Government was compelled to withdraw it for 
reconsideration. Next, at the beginning of the present 
session, the Scottish Code, with the instructions to 
inspectors, was laid before Parliament. The experi- 
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ment of 1886 had now been fully tested, and the Depart- 
ment felt itself able to proceed with safety in the same 
direction. The more advanced standards were placed on 
the same footing as the earlier standards by the Code of 
1886 ; a like freedom of organisation was permitted to 
both ; and the Scottish schools were left as little fettered 
by rule as it is possible to permit if the Parliamentary 
contribution towards their expenses is to bear any rela- 
tion to efficiency. The fixed element of the grant is 
so far increased as to leave only a comparatively trifling 
residue which may vary according to the merits dis- 
covered by the inspector's visit. ‘The simplicity of the 
method by which this change was achieved is clearly 
shown by the fact that the verbal corrections in the Code 
are all set forth in an Appendix of about two pages. 
The English Code was not matured until a month 
later ; and its changes were so large and sweeping that 
the attempt to show them in an Appendix had to be 
abandoned. The old Code and the new must be com- 
pared line by line or the effect cannot be seen. In the 
main the precedent formed for Scotland by gradual 
change was established for England by sudden recon- 
struction. But there remain some points of contrast, 
and it may be well to take note of them. 

In Scotland there is provided a uniform attendance 
grant of 10s. a head: with possible grants of 1s. or 6d. 
for music and 1s. 6d. or 1s. for organisation and dis- 
cipline, and a grant upon examination varying from 
1s. to 3s. 6d. The minimum fixed grant for schools 
attaining very moderate efficiency is thus 12s. 6d. a 
head. In England there is a uniform attendance grant 
of 12s. 6d.; the music grant is the same; the prin- 
ciple and rate of the organisation and discipline grant 
are adopted; while an addition of ls. 6d. may be 
made to the uniform attendance grant for special merit. 
Thus the fixed minimum is 14s. as compared to 12s. 6d. 
This involves an apparent injustice to Scotland which 
is only partially redressed by the permission to take 
three class or extra subjects as compared to two in 
England. But the Code is not to blame for this. It 
must be framed according to the limits of Treasury 
liberality ; and it is for Scottish members to take care 
that no greater injustice is done. 

The ‘merit grant, so much disliked in England, 
disappears. In Scotland it never prevailed ; but the 
gradations between a good school and a bad are marked 
—as according to all sound principle they should be 
marked—not only by the small variation in the rates of 
grant (as under the new English Code) but also by the 
power, still preserved to the inspector, of recommend- 
ing deductions of one or more tenths. This has not 
worked badly in the past, and there need be no fear 
for it in the future. The English Code contains no 
provision exactly similar; but in one article (92) a 
power is given to the Department, ‘ after considering all 
the circumstances, to pay the grant or a portion of the 
grant, which involves a possibility of reduction far more 
sweeping than the strictly defined tenths of the sister 
Code. In respect of freedom of classification, choice of 


class and specific subjects, and encouragement of ele- 
mentary science, both Scots and English follow much 
the same lines, save that the former offers more direct 
encouragement to manual training, while in England 
laundry work is recognised as a subject of instruction 
for girls, which it is not yet in Scotland. 

An important feature in the English Code—the 
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recognition of day training colleges for teachers—is 
borrowed from Scotland, where they have long been the 
rule and not the exception, and where it is boasted 
that the teachers themselves are free from the cramp- 
ing influences of boarding schools confined to a single 
profession, and have obtained much of their training 
at the Scottish universities by means of the arrange- 
ments permitted by the Scottish Department. The 
system has worked well in Scotland ; it remains to be 
seen if it will bear transplanting to England, and 
involve no wrong to existing institutions. 





THE CREDIT FONCIER. 


blag quarrel which has broken out in Paris between 

MM. Levéque and Christophle, respectively (late) 
sub-governor and governor of the Credit Foncier, is 
significant of much. What it signifies as to the 
stability of the institution itself we need not inquire as 
yet, but probably nothing dangerous, The plausible 
statement made by M. Christophle when defending 
himself in the Chamber weighs not greatly with us. 
Just the same sort of thing was said about the Comptoir 
d’Escompte and the Panama Canal Company. Some- 
thing remotely like it is said about that company’s 
wreckage even now. Such speeches as M. Christophle’s 
are habitually delivered by the directors of all financial 
concerns whose stability is questioned down to the last 
moment. The mere fact that one official is accusing his 
superior of extravagance and something not far short 
of malversation—if not of actual criminal malversation 
—is enough to account for the fall of the shares, even if 
the incriminated governor has not made the remark- 
able confessions which M. Christophle allowed to escape 
him in the Chamber. Still, considering the nature of 
the Credit Foncier’s business, it is more probable than 
not that it is in no real danger. It is quite possible 
that M. Christophle’s management has been for the 
financial good of the concern, whatever else he may 
have sinned against. 

The dispute is, however, abundantly significant as it 
stands of the relations which prevail in France between 
politics and finance, politicians and financiers. ‘The 
connection between these things and these persons has 
always been intimate in that country. It was so before 
the Revolution and has been since. The details, being 
iniquitous, are enveloped in mystery ; but about the 
thing itself there never has been any doubt. It is just 
possible that the wounded feelings of M. Levéque may 
put us on the track of a discovery which will explain a 
good deal in the recent history of France. There was 
at least a sentence in M. Christophle’s speech which 
promises very well. Amid uproar from the Right— 
(the Right is so candid)—he justified some heavy 
expenses incurred in the issue of loans by frankly de- 
claring it was necessary to keep the press favourabie 
to a great concern like the Credit Foncier. This is 
tolerably outspoken, and explains why M. Christophle 
found it necessary to spend the respectable sum of 
twenty-two millions of francs during his management 
on tuning his papers. ‘lhe Right roared at it, but 
it would be difficult to say why. It has been suffi- 
ciently well known for this many a year that most of 
the newspapers of Paris are not independent ventures, 
but mere mouth-pieces of politicians or financiers. 
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The fact is apparently little familiar to some among 
ourselves, or they would hardly attribute the import- 
ance they do to the statements of those organs of 
opinion, but in France it is known. Perhaps what 
interested the Right was the question where the money 
of the politicians came from. If so, one can understand 
why they delivered an interrogative bellow. In that 
case there is a mystery worth clearing up. Politics, we 
are told, have become a lucrative trade of late in 
France, and nobody knows why, for the salaries are 
modest. The inquiry suggests itself whether all the 
twenty-two millions of the Credit Foncier went to 
newspapers and to advertisement direct or indirect. 
The French politician so often is or has been a jour- 
nalist ; and it seems not impossible that he may pre- 
serve in the more dignified position the habits he ac- 
quires in the more modest. Certainly it has been the 
rule since the Third Republic established itself firmly 
that the financial business of the Government should be 
conducted at a great cost to the nation. We are not 
speaking now of the visible forms of extravagance such 
as vast public works, stately schools, and so forth, but of 
the rate at which the unending loans raised by the Re- 
public are floated. The Credit Foncier has been mainly 
engaged in doing work of that kind for Government. 
Now it is credible, to say no more, that if France, the 
richest country on the Continent, the third richest in 
the world, has to pay heavily for financial accommoda- 
tion, the reason cannot be because its credit is weak. 
There is at least a possibility that some part of the 
price it pays for money is due to the needs of those 
who arrange the bargains. If the Credit Foncier must 
pay to keep opinion favourable, as M. Christophle 
confesses, the good opinion of the papers is not the 
only one it may find convenient to buy. Ministers 
and influential deputies are well worth purchasing. 
Of course the thing is not done in the vulgar 
Walpolean way—by mere handing of money over a 
table. There are more subtle methods than that, for 
which of course somebody must pay; and in this case 
it is the nation. If this is the truth, we have an 
adequate explanation of the ‘leakage’ at the French 
Treasury. ‘The financiers are allowed to finance on 
outrageously favourable terms, and in return they make 
things comfortable for their political friends. What 
at any rate is as clear as day is that the politicians of 
the Third Republic, who are not as a rule men of for- 
tune, live hand-in-glove with financiers whose interest 
it is to bribe, who know how to bribe, who have the 
means to bribe. Further, we see that the French 
political priest does live—very comfortably, they say— 
by the altar. Finally, it is not to be disputed that the 
financial business of the State has been conducted in a 
manner costly to the nation and profitable to the 
financiers. It is not wonderful, therefore, that in some 
quarters there should be a firm belief that politicians 
and financiers understand one another remarkably well. 





HOW TO BE A HERO. 


T is quite clear that not only in London but all 
over the country Mr. Stanley is to be the hero of 

the season. ‘To meet Mr. H. M. Stanley’ is the 
legend which a happy few of the peeresses, millionaires, 
and thrice-favoured old friends of the great man, who 
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want their dining-rooms to occupy the newspapers, and 
unprecedented crowds to occupy their drawing-rooms, 
are able to put on the top of their cards of invitation 
with a cheerful assurance that success is then certain. 
Distinguished corporations are agog when the rumour 
arises that Mr. Stanley may possibly be induced to 
visit their cities, and the task of arranging a suitable 
reception for him is immediately entrusted to in- 
fluential committees of the Council. To our own Town 
Council of Edinburgh has been reserved the choice 
distinction of being able to insult the famous traveller 
by proposing to place his name next on the list of 
honorary burgesses. His answer has now been made 
public, and it completely dispels the hope entertained 
by some of his friends that he might treat the im- 
pudent request of the Council with the silent contempt 
it deserved. ‘The fame of Mr. Stanley is in half the 
mouths and all the newspapers in the country, and the 
question arises, Why? ‘The answer to it will be found 
to be of a most cheerful nature, and calculated to en- 
courage where encouragement is sorely needed. 

Why do we all combine to do honour to Mr. Stan- 
ley, and what are the characteristics in him which the 
public voice unhesitatingly designates as admirable and 
entitling him to more consideration and applause than 
any other person now engaging the general attention ? 
Mr. Stanley is a man of his hands, of his feet, and of 
his head. His heart—speaking figuratively—fulfils 
its proper function as the organ which inspires these 
other organs to do their work, and which keeps 
them at it until it is done, not as a_ repository 
of swelling but vague emotions, which the rest of him 
does nothing particular to carry into effect. He is a 
man who, making up his mind that something was 
worth doing, did it strongly, faithfully, and thoroughly, 
not faltering because it was difficult, not giving up 
because it was dangerous, and not talking about it 
over much. Sentimentality and far-reaching benevo- 
lence for the human race are not in Mr. Stanley’s line. 
Obstacles that stood in his way had to be surmounted ; 
people who opposed the fulfilment of his purpose had 
to be thrashed until they left off opposing it. No 
secondary considerations of what other people would 
think or say were allowed to interfere with the accom- 
plishment of the design upon which he had deliberately 
resolved. He has stated facts and his opinion about 
them simply, straightforwardly, and, as far as can be 
ascertained, truthfully. In three words, he has worked 
hard and straight and has not been a coward or a liar. 
Therefore he has become a hero. 

These observations are not intended as a panegyric 
upon Mr. Stanley. They leave out of account all the 
adverse criticisms which might be made—some of them 
with effect—upon his proceedings and character 
generally, and are merely an enumeration of those 
features in his career which have brought him, for the 
moment, almost universal adulation. The moral is 
that in spite of the black history of England from 1880 
to 1886, and the equally black history of Her Majesty’s 
Opposition since the latter date, the qualities here men- 
tioned are still, as they always have been, those which 
really and rightly command the approbation of men 
and women. ‘Treason, cowardice, lying, overt and 
abject yearning after the substantial profits of momen- 
tary popularity—these are not the qualities which can 
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be trusted to make a man a hero, and they never will 
be. It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to conceive of 


a human being having less in common with Stanley 


than has Mr. Gladstone. Whether we remember Mr. 
Gladstone’s treatment of Russia or his treatment of 
Egypt, his botching of Irish land or of English finance, 
his fatal cowardice in the Transvaal or his useless 
cruelty in the Soudan, his infamous desertion of Gordon 
or his traitorous surrender to the Parnellites, it is im- 
possible not: to be struck by the contrast between 
whichever it may be of these detestable misdeeds and 
the behaviour of the man who set out to march 
through Africa and bring Emin away with him, and 
did both. It is hardly less impressive than the 
contrast between Stanley’s two years of silent ac- 
tivity and Mr. Gladstone’s ten years of perennial 
gabble. On the other hand, it would not be very diffi- 
cult to draw a parallel, in some respects, between what 
Stanley did in Africa and what Mr. Balfour is doing in 
Ireland. Mr. Balfour’s task is of incomparably greater 
difficulty and importance, and his way of performing it 
is far less open to objection; but both possess in a high 
degree the all-important qualities of courage, persever- 
ance, and honesty. Among Liberals these qualities are 
not only out of fashion but openly decried, and it is 
pleasant to be reminded that outside party politics 
they still make their possessor a hero whom no one 
cares to decry. 





ANCIENT HISTORY. 


HERE is a profane tale told by Tories, and it is 
this. Once upon a time a number of men, each 
distinguished in some branch of mental activity, met 
together and discussed-Mr. Gladstone. 'They were all 
agreed that he was a very great authority on all topics 
save one ; but they disagreed totally as to that one, each 
several admirer asserting that it was the subject he 
himself had made his own. The tale may be true or it 
may not; but the speech of the Liberal leader on Mon- 
day at the Potter Demonstration would convince a 
sceptic of its probability. For we have still fondly 
believed that Mr. Gladstone, with all the errors of his 
erratic genius, was a good economist—that he in some 
measure kept abreast of the age, and that the departure 
from his declaration as to land legislation at the Adam 
Smith banquet in 1876 marked merely a forward 
movement in economic thought. But all these illusions 
are dispelled. The speech of Monday was that of a 
man forty years behind the age; all the bitterness and 
bigotry only pardonable in a Free Trader warring 
against triumphant Protection were there, but not 
one gleam to show that any light had been shed on 
international trade questions since 1846, not one 
trace of that fuller and juster appreciation of the 
problem which the experience of years should have 
brought with it. The least sanguine might have 
hoped that recent political events would have made 
him chary of arguing that all the civilised world, ex- 
cept Britain and New South Wales, is pursuing a 
foolish and ridiculous policy. But no: he goes boldly 
and blindly forward, as if in this instance we were the 
men, and wisdom should die with us. Have we not the 


right to expect something better than this from Mr. 
Gladstone? It is part of the game, when speaking of 
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Ireland or Scottish Disestablishment, to gird on the 
weapons of rhetoric. But the discussion is now transferred 
from the forum to the academy, and a statesman.cuts a 
pitiful figure when he attempts to exhume the armour of 
fifty years ago, to tilt at the ghosts of dead Protec- 
tionists. How much more should we (and even his 
followers) have thought of him, had he made an honest 
effort to explain the motives which have actuated other 
nations in declining to follow our lead in laws respecting 
trade: had he, instead of imputing to all foreigners a 
double dose of original stupidity, set himself to look 
below the surface of this seeming folly, and tell his 
hearers what he saw there ! 

But alas! the great man has no leisure to look below 
the surface, though his neglect does cause him some 
misgivings. For he takes the trouble to inform his 
hearers that the Corn Laws were not abolished be- 
cause they made food dear, but because those respon- 
sible for their abolition were animated by a genuine 
zeal for technical and abstract freedom of exchange, 
And yet we have heard the former argument advanced by 
Free Traders. No statement more notoriously or ludi- 
crously inaccurate was ever made either in public or pri- 
vate. Has Mr. Gladstone forgotten all the stirring events 
quorum pars magna fuit ? Has he forgotten Cobden’s 
famous reference to the Lord’s Prayer (‘Give us this 
day, etc.) when appealed to for a church subscription ? 
Has he forgotten the ‘ rain that washed away the Corn 
Laws, as Mr. Morley names the deluge of autumn, 
1845? It is not likely that Cobden or any of his 
friends would have been ashamed to own that what they 
wanted was cheap food for the people ; nor need we, who 
are Free Traders, fear to avow that the Corn Laws fell 
in so good a cause. But Mr. Gladstone, while aver- 
ring that cheap bread was not the motive-power which 
carried the Anti-Corn Law League to victory, makes it 
perfectly clear that he himself would use the argument 
he disavows to-day if it were necessary. For when he 
touches on the sugar duties he is content to base his 
argument against their re-imposition upon the immense 
blessings conferred on the country by cheap sugar. He 
is all for theoretical free trade: the free trade, that is, 
of Adam Smith, under which commerce flows into its 
natural channels; but it never occurs to him that 
sugar-bounties derange the free course of trade just as 
does any other kind of interference. It does not strike 
him that his beloved jam trade is fostered by cheapen- 
ing sugar in a manner no less unnatural than the 
granting of Government subventions. He is sincerely 
anxious to vindicate the Anti-Corn Law Leaguers, and 
he attempts to do so by imputing to them purely theo- 
retical principles, but all the while his own cry is the 
popular one of cheapness, and cheapness alone. 

In truth, Mr. Gladstone is not only at sea when he 
deals with international trade questions; he is also 
out of touch with the current opinions of his own 
partisans. ‘Fact is stranger than fiction, he exclaims ; 
‘rabid protectionists in some of our colonies actually 
put a tax on the importation of men.’ And he goes 
on to explain that the Chinaman is excluded because he 
will work cheaper than the Australian—excluded ‘for 
his virtues and not for his vices, gentlemen.’ Well, it 
is easy to put these opinions to the test. Mr. Glad- 
stone is well known in Liverpool, which, if we mistake 
not, is pre-eminent among his birthplaces. There will 
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be, we are told, a strike of dockers there soon. The 
striking dockers will be trades’-unionists, and they 
will strike for higher wages. Their places will be 
partially occupied by gentlemen who are technically 
termed ‘ blacklegs,’ and who will offer to work for lower 
wages than the strikers demand. The strikers will do 
their best to prevent these gentlemen from engaging 
in honest toil. Let Mr. Gladstone, with all the 
weight of his authority, go to the assembled trades’- 
unionists of Liverpool, and inform them that the 
blacklegs aforesaid are being prevented from work- 
ing, not because of their vices, but because of their 
virtues, and see what will happen to him. He need 
not go to the colonies to find instances of the pro- 
hibition of the importation of men: he will find them 
in any seaport in the kingdom during a strike: 
whether among Glasgow riveters, London dockers, or 
Liverpool seamen. He does not seem to be in the 
least degree alive to the strides Protection has made at 
home. And it might occur to him that the Americans 
and Australians and Canadians who know so much and 
judge so wisely about other people’s business, really 
ought to be credited with some knowledge of their own. 
An hour's intelligent study of the different aspects of 
Protection in the various countries which adhere to it 
is worth a thousand columns of musty Free Trade 
speeches. 





DRINK. 


HE temperance reformers have been having their 
innings in the House of Commons. The at- 
tacks that have been made on the Government Licens- 
ing Bill were inspired by jealousy and directed by 
faction, and they will do the Government no harm. 
The bill is good, its object is definite, and it proposes 
to attain it by honest means. So far the Government 
is deserving of credit and support, and it will receive 
both. But—and in this matter there is a but—a re- 
duction in the number of houses which are licensed 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors, accomplished with- 
out spoliation, is not the only way to make the country 
more sober. Even Lord Randolph Churchill, ardent 
advocate of temperance as he is now supposed to be, 
does not get beyond this, and Mr. Goschen’s pledge 
to deal with the importation of cheap and nasty potato 
spirit does not do more than give an indication of what 
might be done in similar directions. Lord Randolph 
stated in the House of Commons that he had _ been 
slumming in the East End, and that he was shocked 
with what he saw there, and he accordingly argued with 
his usual force in favour of the reduction of the number 
of licences. There is no doubt that if there were less 
temptations to drink, and less facilities for obtaining 
strong waters, the peculiar vice of tippling would be 
robbed of many a victim. Such legislation, therefore, 
as will decrease the temptations which beset the unwary 
deserves a certain measure of support. But all this 
only touches the fringe of the great evil. The crime 
which is the direct result of drink is not to be put 
down by legislation of this sort. Such crime is the 
result not of too much drink but of bad drink. Few 
working-men consume more alcohol per week than does 
many a wealthy citizen whose morals and whose health 
are not to any extent affected thereby ; but the wealthy 
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citizen gets what he pays for and the working man 
does not. Methylated spirits, if taken inwardly, are 
good neither for body nor soul; and what is sold 
to the working-classes is most frequently little better 
stuff. To adulterate food is a punishable offence, to 
sell bad spirits is not. Plaster of Paris bread affects 
only the person who eats it, but while bad whisky 
or doctored gin does that, it also makes the consumer 
a danger to his wife and to society, to say nothing of 
the permanent injury it inflicts upon the race. The 
number of crimes of violence that can be traced directly 
not so much to drunkenness as to the dementia caused 
by drinking the violent and irritating poisons which the 
State allows to be sold as good liquor, is so enormous 
and has so long been known to be enormous that the 
wonder is that no Government has ever been obliged 
to face the question. Hitherto no Government has 
done so, and this in itself is a heavy indictment against 
representative institutions. It is not surprising that 
temperance reformers so-called should have avoided the 
question. They are mostly faddists, they have each 
their own nostrum for making people sober by Act of 
Parliament, and they care for nothing else. ‘Their in- 
tentions are strictly honourable, but they know not 
how to put them in practice. If they do not know that 
people cannot be made sober by Act of Parliament it is 
not for want of telling, and they will not realise that 
all an Act of Parliament can do is to put such impe- 
diments in the way of the sale of poison that publicans 
will find it safer and cheaper to purvey good liquor to 
their customers. In the ideal State it would be declared 
penal to sell any spirit which had not been at least two 
or three years in bond. There are difficulties in the 
way of enactment, but it should be as easy as it would 
be politic to make the falsification of liquor as criminal 
as the sanding of sugar or the selling of margarine 
under the name of dairy butter. Until this part of 
the liquor question is dealt with the most serious evils 
of drunkenness will be left untouched: when once it 
has been fairly grappled with the crime that is bred of 
drink will be enormously lessened, the working-classes 
will be healthier and happier, and though they may 
not drink less liquor, blue ruin will have ceased to be 
the most appropriate name for their favourite tipple. 
It is unlikely, however, that any Government will 
take this view unless driven to it by public clamour. 
To consider: only the parliamentary influence of local- 
optionists and to leave weightier matters severely alone 
is so discreet as to be deemed even valorous. Of course 
this state of affairs is discreditable ; but, then, Govern- 
ments cannot do everything, and the true remedy is to 
be sought elsewhere. What is wanted is that the advo- 
cacy of national temperance should no longer be left in 
the hands of zealots and theorists. ‘There would be an 
excellent chance of Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s joining the 
ranks of the unemployed if only practical business 
men would impress upon the Government that whole- 
some liquor is vastly more conducive to the health and 
morals of the community than any measure of local veto, 
Drink is not immoral, drunkenness is. It is absurd— 
nay more, it is impossible—in spite of the faddists, 
to oppose drink with the machinery of the law. It is 


against drunkenness that all our enactments must be 
levelled ; but until the matter is taken up by practical 
men drunkenness will live and flourish, and the record of 
crime and misery will grow longer as the years roll on. 
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MODERN MEN. 


SIR JOSEPH EDGAR BOEHM, R.A. 


it is something of a national scandal that Sir J. E. 


Boehm should occupy a foremost place among the 
sculptors of Britain. For many years he has been retained 


as a kind of Government official. Public commissions have 
well-nigh overwhelmed him, and not even his unrivalled 
and impeccable capacity of failure has availed to shake 
the confidence reposed in him. Nor may patriotism, the 
starkest foe that British art has had to encounter, be held 
responsible for his success. He owes to England neither 
birth nor training, and it is not a little remarkable that a 
country whose official painters are wont to shrink in 
horror from the paint of Paris should have no scruple 
about importing their sculpture from Hungary. But Sir 
Edgar, to do him justice, has never outraged the sensi- 
bility of his adopted country by dexterity of handling or 
brilliance of style. He has neither attempted to dazzle 
by experiment nor to satisfy by achievement. During his 
sojourn among us he has proved himself more English than 
the English, a master of the commonplace, a worthy suc- 
cessor to the crowd of uninspired mechanics whose work is 
in our market-places, a monument at once to their authors’ 
incompetence and to the national contempt of beauty. 
The reasons of his success are not far to seek. He has 
not attempted to solve the weightier problems of his art ; 
he is as innocent of individuality as he is guiltless of style ; 
he has never set foot across the marches of romance; he 
has no gifts of imagination or creation which are not shared 
by the man in the street. Vainly we look in his work for 
a loyal appreciation of the past: his marble and his 
bronze are never vivified by the sovereign breath of tradi- 
tion ; his Lord Iddesleigh might have stood before us in a 
frock-coat and buttoned boots had Phidias not set hand 
to the Parthenon frieze, and had Michelangelo died in 
his cradle. It is significant proof of Sir Edgar’s intelli- 
gence that he has always kept in touch with his public. 
Unlike Rodin and the great of all ages, he has never once 
made ignorance blaspheme. There is not one of his works 
but the most superficial can instantly guess its purport, for 
his end and aim is the bald, literal representation of facts, 
and he can catch a likeness with the most expert photo- 
grapher. At his best he grasps the characteristics of his 
model with a sureness and a sincerity that are admirable 
of their kind; and it is this power which gives his 
Carlyle a place of honour among his many portraits. -In 
the mere practice of his business he is an adept. That 
is to say, he has an intimate acquaintance with the 
materials and processes of sculpture ; and to this knowledge, 
combined with a talent for organisation, his commercial 
prosperity is largely due. The unlettered gaze at sculp- 
ture with simple wonderment: to them the material, 
whether marble or bronze, appears so stubborn and un- 
yielding that they find the clumsiest manipulation nothing 
short of miraculous. The mechanical handicrafts of point- 
ing and casting are as unintelligible to them as the 
Eleusinian Mysteries, and for the majority of them that 
pass the turnstiles at Burlington House the sculpter 
exists in a vague way as a sort of picturesque magician, 
clothed in a blouse, chipping corners off a block of marble 
and receiving inspiration from on high. So that if a statue 
bear but a reasonable resemblance to the human form 
it runs an excellent chance of being acclaimed and be- 
lauded as a work of genius. Now, in spite of the popular 
superstition, to raise the presentment (in bronze) of a 
middle-aged English gentleman upon a granite pedestal 
is not to achieve a triumph of art. Sculpture, like paint- 
ing, is something more than a record of facts. Beauty of 
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line, grandeur of pose, eloquence of composition, are some 
of the qualities that make it an art. Sir Edgar Boehm, 
unfortunately for his future fame, has too often been 
allotted subjects upon which even a master’s treatment 
was powerless to confer either dignity or grace. Compel 
a painter to see nothing in Nature that is not purple or 
pink, and disaster, pitiless and inscrutable, will whelm and 
wash him down. Demand of a sculptor that he shall 
accept his draperies from a fashionable tailor, and he has 
little chance of vying with Phidias or with Donatello. 
Sculpture, indeed, does not begin to be art until it have 
escaped the tyranny of the frock-coat and buttoned boot ; 
and there is no reason why we should be asked to regard 
the effigies which deface our streets and convert our 
public buildings into masons’ yards as of more serious 
import than the common (or churchyard) headstone. A 
large portion of Sir Edgar’s work may therefore be dis- 
missed as the product of an unwise commercialism. But, 
on the other hand, he has had golden opportunities of 
convincing the world that he has a sense of decoration : 
that, in fact, he is an artist. 

If he has consistently declined to take advantage of his 
good fortune, it must be set down to his lack of imagina- 
tion, to his inability to see aught that is not presented to 
him in material shape. Give him a model in appropriate 
costume and he will produce you a portrait the veri- 
similitude of which is undeniable. Suggest that he should 
design a group or fill a given space with decoration and 
he will fail with complacent elaboration. The Wellington 
Monument at Hyde Park Corner is a sad and sorry spec- 
tacle. A less workman-like and unimpassioned sculptor 
than Sir Edgar Boehm would have caught a breath 
of inspiration from such a site, such a motive. He 
might not have succeeded, but his disaster need not 
have been wholly inglorious. Sir Edgar, however, at- 
tacked the monument with the easy assurance of one who 
is well accustomed to the work. He set the tron Duke 
up on a massive (and expensive) granite pedestal; he 
clothed him in the very uniform which he wore at Water- 
loo ; with an archeological zeal which would be admirable 
in a costumier he discovered that the Duke was content 
with a meagrely trimmed hat, and that he rode to battle 
with no heels on his boots. Here, indeed, was a brilliant 
discovery, of sufficient historical importance to make the 
fortune of a dozen monuments! And yet if Sir Edgar 
had refrained from troubling his head about costume, if 
he had draped his Wellington in a Roman toga, if he had 
remembered that the Duke was not so much a person who 
wore hats and boots of a certain pattern as a hero who saved 
his country, he might perchance have given us an effigy 
which was not wholly lacking in character and distinction. 
As a group the monument at Hyde Park Corner has no 
existence. It is a mere assemblage of five statues, which 
have no better claim to be called a single creation than 
any half-dozen works which have fortuitously come to- 
gether in a sculpture gallery. The soldiers who occupy 
headlands at the four corners of the pedestal might be 
replaced by lamp-posts or letter-boxes and the group 
would be neither the better nor the worse for the ex- 
change. A deal of eloquent contumely has been lavished 
upon Wyatt’s colossal Duke, and we are not concerned to 
defend it. But had we to make a choice we would pre- 
fer it to its neat and elegant successor. It was not beauti- 
ful, but at least its author made a genuine, if abortive, 
attempt to be impressive. Sir Edgar Boehm, on the other 
hand, has been content to set up on high an accurate his- 
torical document with all the pomp and ceremony of artis- 
tic achievement. When sculpture ceases to appeal to the 
zsthetic side of our nature, when it is divorced completely 
from the ideal of beauty, when it is concerned no longer 
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with problems of line, pose, and composition, but assumes 
as its highest function the dull presentation of dryasdust 
facts, then and not till then will Sir Edgar Boehm’s monu- 
ment to Wellington be entitled to respect as a work of art. 

No less disastrous was the failure of the Jubilee coinage. 
The essential quality of a coin is that the circular space 
should be appropriately and artistically filled. The art is 
not a new one, and the British Museum would have sup- 
plied Sir Edgar with admirable models. The wanton 
neglect of tradition, the anxiety to be literal when you 
are only concerned with decoration, had its inevitable 
result, and the coins which now serve us as a medium of 
exchange are probably the worst specimens of the art 
which the civilised world has seen. Yet verily Sir Edgar 
Boehm has his reward. His worldly success has never for 
a moment been in doubt. No living man has laid so many 
heavy weights not only on the soil of Britain but on 
India’s burning plains. But he has yet to win a place 
among the artists of his generation. Between such a 
master as Rodin, the author of the Age of Bronze and the 
Dante Doors, and Sir Edgar Boehm is fixed a deep, impass- 
able gulf. They use the same material: that is their only 
point of contact. For while the one has imagination, tradi- 
tion, style, the other has nothing better to rely upon than 
painstaking endeavour and a superficial accuracy of hand 
and eye. But to be Rodin is to be an artist: to be Boehm 
is to win distinction as an expert photographer in the 
round, a conscientious designer of frock-coats and loose 
trousers. These gifts may be sufficient for popularity ; 
at any rate they are free of the reproach with which the 
search for the Grail was assailed by the Yankee bagman, 
for there is lots of money in them but no reputation. 





FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 
I.—DO THEY PAY? 


T civic feasts ahd other places where they banquet 
not wisely but too well, and where they ‘ orate’ 
neither well nor wisely, it is the wont of certain speakers 
to propound you schemes wherewith to renew the waning 
glory of commercial Britain, and especially to sing the 
praises as earthquake pills of technical education and in- 
struction in modern languages. How far it would advan- 
tage us to turn our schools into sham workshops and tor- 
ment the British artisan before his time it were hard 
to say, and to that conundrum no answer shall be pro- 
pounded. There is no doubt, though, that a knowledge of 
modern languages is useful, and everybody is (or should 
be) interested in a discussion concerning them. What is 
their exact value? How can our deficiency be repaired ? 
Is it a natural want? or is it due to bad methods of in- 
struction? ‘There is scarce such a thing in existence as 
an honest, practical discussion of the question ; and to clear 
the ground it will be well to note that we have nothing 
here to do with the singularly threadbare theme of Ancient 
v. Modern. 

These latter are useful and in some sense necessary parts 
of one’s mental equipment. You are badly educated if you 
don’t know something of French literature ; and you are all 
the better for as much of the Gerzian speech as you can 
master, though, from a literary point of view, the change 
which enabled it to replace ‘the Tuscan’s siren tongue’ in 
our schools is matter of regret. But the ordinary British 
youth neglects his modern languages; and from a mone- 
tary and commercial point of view is he wrong? Mere 
knowledge does not pay. The labour required to make 
yourself thoroughly conversant with any tongue in a 
country where it is not spoken is enormous. It does not 
take one long to read French, though this is a little more 
difficult for the general than is commonly believed ; but 
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to speak or write it correctly_is well-nigh impossible with- 
out travel. To talk of knowing a modern language is to 
talk vaguely. You may know it to read and not to speak 
and write, or to speak and not to read much less to write. 
And in each of these three departments there are degrees 
of incompetence, even as there are in dramaturgy and poli- 
tical rapacity. Now, for business purposes you must know 
it very well, for you have always to write it correctly, 
and this is most difficult of all. But suppose you have 
gone through the trouble of learning it here or the ex- 
pense of getting it abroad, what can you do with it so as 
to make the experience pay? Will youteachit? The 
prospect is not inviting: you will never know it as well as 
a native, nor in pedagogy can you hope to vie with him com- 
mercially. In France and Germany the teacher in a State 
school, whatever his subject, must be of the soil ; but in 
Britain we are not so bigoted, and we hire the foreigner to 
teach us his own tongue. It may well be we are wrong, 
and that it would be better to have it taught (accent and 
all) by a true-born Briton ; but we are not now consider- 
ing a linguistic Utopia. Also, the subject of modern 
languages is, scholastically speaking, not held greatly in 
honour. The foreign master is often a badly paid and 
worse treated drudge, so that to succeed by professing a 
living language were only less miserable than to fail. 

And what about translation as a means of livelihood ? 
There can be no doubt as to the abstract possibility of 
living thereby. Men do live by it ; and why perplex the 
mind and impair digestion by seeking to penetrate their 
secret and pluck out the heart of their mystery? Exist- 
ence is supportable under the strangest, the most appalling, 
conditions, There is the leading case (as one might say) 
of St. Simon Stylites on his pillar, and it is not in fiction 
only that people endure on rafts for weeks on a pair of 
boots or a cabin-boy. Yet if you go into the open market 
—(the usual way of Cain the publisher, who is not given to 
considering himself the keeper of Abel the translator)— 
and mercilessly grind down your proficient, you get him 
miraculously cheap. ‘To turn a Persian tale for half-a- 
crown’ is still the last resource of the Grub Street—or 
rather Museum Street—hack. The reason is obvious. 
Translation is one of the very few trades that are open 
to educated women, and is very often done by them as a 
means of supplementing an income from other sources. 
This more than balances the advantage which an English 
translator of French has over a foreigner doing the same 
work. Wedo not mean that translations may not be good 
art—some indeed are classics, one of the greatest being 
our noble English Bible ; but the capacity of writing Eng- 
lish is other than that of writing French, and where it 
exists it may be adequately rewarded. But it is useless 
everywhere save in pure literature ; and from most of the 
work that is done it is hideously and disastrously absent. 

There remains one other way of making money out of 
your gift of tongues, and that is commerce. London is 
the navel of the mercantile universe. Her merchants 
deal largely with French- and German-speaking countries, 
(to take the most important); this dealing leads to an 
immense amount of correspondence ; that correspondence 
must often be conducted in some other speech than the 
dealer's own ; there is the opportunity for your acquire- 
ment ; and what will be your remuneration if you are able 
to write a decent hand and put an ordinary English letter 
into intelligible French and German? A careful examina- 
tion of the advertisements of the great London ‘ dailies’ 
will enlighten you. If you can write a decent hand—(a 
common but not a universal accomplishment)—you may 
reasonably look forward to an income of from £60 to £70 
a year ; for competition has fixed the sum with exquisite 
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nicety, and that is the minimum on which a man may live 
on some sort of food or other and go forth in the tall hat 
and the shining (black) raiment of gentility. Add two 
languages and you may soar to as much as £80 or £90 
per annum, though in truth if your hoard be little and 
your heart be small you will find yourself going as cheap 
as though you had no tincture of languages but only wrote 
adecent hand. But we may allow the odd £20 per annum, 
and still ask if it is really worth the trouble. Especially 
as the reason of this miserable rate of pay is not far to 
seek : if you cannot get an Englishman you can always 
get a German, and against the German what other toiler 
at Babel’s tower shall prevail? The patriot is dead; the 
cosmopolitan is very living indeed ; and what used to be 
a question of race is only a matter of money. 

It is necessary in mathematics to consider as acting 
singly forces which never do so act. The present inquiry 
has been conducted on the same principles. A clerk may 
have many qualities besides the power of writing and 
translating, and these qualities may enable him to com- 
mand a decent salary ; but only a part of his pay is due 
to the fact that he (like Juliet) ‘hath the tongues.’ Also 
—in certain side-ways and in a limited number of cases—a 
knowledge of languages may be profitable. For instance, 
there are the army and the higher Civil Service exami- 
nations, where proficiency in French and German is a 
definite and appreciable quantity. |The lads who go in for 
such strife belong to the upper middle-classes, and are 
thus but a section of the community, whereas the present 
discussion is rather concerned with the mass of youngsters 
sent out upon the world from the board or cheaper board- 
ing schools. But in such an inquest one question inevitably 
breeds another ; and what one wants to know is why and 
how it comes to pass that, if foreign competition it be that 
keeps down the pay of the polyglot clerk, the alien beats 
us on this line, and is with us even in our own despite ? 





IN SEARCH OF A RELIGION. 


ib Paris, it is said, there are thirty thousand who have 

bowed the knee to Madame Blavatsky—who have 
accepted, that is to say, her exposition of what is variously 
called Esoteric Buddhism, Theosophy, Occultism, or the 
Secret Doctrine. The men of Paris are, as a rule, doubters 
and mockers, but yet they have abundantly shown that 
they are readier than most to offer sacrifice to a craze. It 
may still be said that all the Parisians ‘and strangers that 
are there’ spend ‘their time in nothing else, but either 
to tell or to hear some new thing.’ The Secret Doctrine 
has found believers and apologists in England, but they 
are few and dull compared with those of France. The 
latest French apologist is also one of the best, Jules Ler- 
mina, who calls his apology by the taking title, Magie 
Pratique : Révélation des Mystéres de la Vie et de la Mort 
(Paris: Kolb). M. Lermina is a journalist who fed his 
youth on Darwin and Haeckel, Huxley and Tyndall, who 
was a sceptic and a railer, who fought, as he says, ‘ contre 
toutes les superstitions et toutes les tyrannies.’ Now he is 
‘converted "—there is no other word for it—and has found 
peace and hope in believing the amazing assumptions and 
hypotheses which Madame Blavatsky says she found in 
Thibet. It is passing strange; but M. Lermina reconciles 
his new belief and his old with some adroitness. When he 
was unregenerate he was ‘partisan passionné de |’évolu- 
tion et de l’hérédité,’ but he felt all the same that the 
evolutionary movement could not arrest and extinguish 
itself on the death of a man ; now he is convinced that ‘le 
mouvement se continue, and it is Theosophy, Occultism, 
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or the Secret Doctrine that has convinced him: it has 
satisfied the demands of logic and the aspirations of his 
soul. 

For even the soul of the ‘ partisan passiorné’ of Darwin 
and Haeckel has aspirations and longings ; it can contem- 
plate the prospect of complete extinction with the death 


of the body no more calmly than another man’s. And 
there’s the rub. The passionate partisan of science has 
for a long, exultant, and arrogant while seen nothing in 
man but what he could discover with the test-tube and the 
microscope ; he has long denounced what the ruck of man- 
kind has called religion ; he has sneered at faith in the 
unseen ; and now he gives himself away to the wildest 
superstition of the century. His soul rises agaiust him 
and demands a future, or what M. Lermina delights to 
call an ‘ au-dela,’ and he puts it off with the agreeable 
fiction of an ‘ astral body’ ; it demands a religion, and he 
gives it Theosophy ; it claims a God, and he mumbles the 
blessed word ‘ Parabrahm.’ 

M. Lermina’s method may be commended to the weary 
and worn materialist in search of a religion. It has a 
plausible appearance of strength and reason. He states 
the position in a ‘lettre-préface’ (addressed to a friend 
who has not bowed the knee to Parabrahm): Not only the 
desire of man but also the necessity of science demand a 
future life. The principles of ‘change, not destruction, 
the ‘ conservation of energy,’ and all the rest of it, call 
aloud, in logical justification of themselves, for a continu- 
ance of the evolutionary momentum of which man is the 
highest expression. The necessity for the continuance of 
the essential in man being thus sufficiently settled, M. 
Lermina sets himself to prove that it does continue. And 
how? Not by any nonsense of metaphysical argument 
such as has been freely used hitherto by fogies like Kant 
and Hegel and Spinoza but by the only mode worthy of a 
man of science—the examination of accredited phenomena 
and facts. And where does M. Lermina find the variety of 
phenomena necessary to his purpose? In the spiritualistic 
writings of Crookes and Wallace and in the journals of the 
Society of Psychical Research. From these valuable collec- 
tions of scientific observation and investigation M. Lermina 
culls many entertaining instances of spooks and apparitions, 
and hence argues the existence of an indestructible ‘ spirit 
in man, an inner self which is of the essence of ether: 
in short, of the astral body, the mystic Linga Sharira. 
Having thus in the first section of his book established (to 
his occult satisfaction) the existence of spirits black, white, 
and grey, he occupies the rest with an exposition of the 
scheme of Esoteric and Occult Beyondness, so to say, and 
of the whole duty of the Occult, Buddhistic, Theosophical, 
Esoteric, and Nirvanic donkey. It is an excellent hand- 
book to the only new, original, and entertaining religion, 
and if any man cannot away with the religion that has 
served his forefathers and has nerved them for the duties 
of life let him by all means give himself the chance of con- 
version by M. Lermina. For great is Parabrahm, and 
Blavatsky is his, her, or its prophet! 

For him, however, who is not in search of a religion 
M. Lermina’s book assumes another aspect. It becomes 
a sufficient excuse for telling and listening with conviction 
to tales of diablerie, stories of ghosts, and Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments; it provides a plausible reason for the 
faith that is in us concerning the wonders and terrors of 
Zanoni, A Strange Story, and The Haunters and the Haunted ; 
it rationalises the powers of Ether, Vril, and Akasa. M. 
Lermina takes in all seriousness such entities, imagina- 
tions, or phantoms as the ghosts that squeaked and 
gibbered in the Roman streets at the supreme crisis of 
great Julius’s career, and he encourages us to take them 
seriously too. He discourses agreeably on the crowds of 
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disincarnated spirits (or, as he prefers to call them, astral 
bodies) eagerly waiting, strenuously struggling, for oppor- 
tunities of re-incarnation ; and rises (to our thinking) to 
the topmost height of his argument in the story of the 
ghost, phantom, or astral body that took possession of a 
recently vacated corpse, appeared to certain people, 
and then departed a palpable phantom, leaving his 
temporary fleshly envelope stark and stiff on the floor. If 
M. Lermina and his like would be content to revive the 
lost faith of a materialistic generation in the spirits, 
powers, and principalities of Nature—in gnomes and 
fairies, elves and ghosts—-they would effect a laudable 
reformation ; they would make life on the earth a great 
deai more interesting than it has been since science began 
to insist we must believe in nothing that it could not 
touch, test, or weigh with its material appliances. We 
decline M. Lermina’s religion ; we welcome his diablerie. 





ROYAL ACADEMY.—II. 


[s portraiture the present exhibition at Burlington 

House is neither richer nor poorer than usual. On 
every wall the feebly truculent portrait with which we 
are so familiar, violent in lighting, brutal in colour, 
projects hideously from its frame. There is no lack of 
those smooth, waxy visions of female beauty which are 
particularly dear to British Philistinism. So long as 
Messrs. Richmond, Calderon, and Phil Morris do their 
best to delight us, we need not despair of the triumph of 
Prettiness. Mr. Herkomer is as prolific as ever, but must 
look to his laurels, for Mr. Luke Fildes, who has but lately 
taken to portraiture, has a no less unchastened brush than 
he, and is like to prove a dangerous rival. The work of 
Mr. Sargent is a perpetual puzzle. If art is concerned 
with ideality, if it is any part of the painter’s business to 
go in search of the picturesque, then most assuredly more 
often than not Mr. Sargent chooses to be inartistic. There 
is no more adroit practitioner than he. His modelling is ever 
distinguished by a superb finesse ; his brushwork is marvel- 
lously strong and withal personal ; the difficulties of tech- 
nique which he cannot overcome are yet to discover ; there 
is scarce a modern masterwhose style he cannot handle fami- 
liarly, as if it were his own. And yet the result of all this 
extraordinary jugglery, this complete mastery of material, 
is seldom entirely satisfying. In the Portrait of a Lady in 
mauve Mr. Sargent’s cleverness is epitomised. But pose 
and colour count for something, and in spite of its brilliant 
execution this is not a fascinating canvas, and it is hard 
to believe that it can prove acceptable to the model. 
However, every right-minded woman would prefer to be 
treated by the expert austerity of Mr. Sargent than to be 
posed by Mr. Richmond as the insipid heroine of a Book 
of Beauty. Mr. Sargent’s second portrait differs in style, 
colour, and effect from the one we have mentioned. It is 
an experiment in impressionism ; the figure is posed in 
the open air and seen through an envelope of atmosphere. 
The study is convincing in its truthfulness, and from it 
the society of London Impressionists might learn a 
useful lesson in sanity. Here is the effect which they 
might perhaps produce if eccentricity were not their aim 
rather than accomplishment. As an example of the 
results which may be obtained by generalisation, by the 
omission of all unessential details, and by the vigorous 
insistence on prominent features alone, nothing better 
could be found than M. Jan van Beer's portrait of 
M. Henri Rochefort. It is not only admirably painted 
but it is also a vigorous piece of characterisation. Mr. 
Orchardson’s portraits display the painter's invariable 
mannerisms, but they are at least handled with firmness 
and intelligence, and there is not one that lacks style. 
£¢ 
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Of Sir J. E. Millais it is difficult to speak with moderation. 
He was a painter once, and he has lived to exhibit the 
Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone and his Grandson. That this 
has a shred of artistic merit there is none bold enough to 
assert, and it is obvious that had an outsider submitted it, 
it would have been incontinently rejected. A free space on 
the line is indeed the least enviable of the privileges of the 
Academician. He alone is permitted to destroy his reputa- 
tion without the intervention of an over-indulgent hanging 
committee. For the rest, the portraits at the Academy have 
invrely a commercial or personal interest. It is the fashion 
tor the great and good to have their features perpetuated 
on canvas for the benefit of posterity ; and there are plenty 
of painters to rejoice in the fashion and to answer the 
popular demand by a never-failing supply. The majority 
of such works will doubtless in the centuries to come be 
of immense value as costume-pieces ; but in the meanwhile 
they are as tedious as Edna Lyall and for the most part no 
more artistic than the productions of the gentleman who 
is anxious to take your likeness on Margate beach. 
When we come to landscape and the studies of those 
who work in the open air we have a different tale to 
tell. Of course Messrs. Leader and Vicat Cole are still 
with us, and so long as they have arms to wield a brush 
the landscape of the fearless old British School shall 
make triumphant progress. The former, no doubt, has 
found solace in the admiration ungrudgingly showered 
upon him by the painters of France—an admiration which, 
to do him justice, he has never cordially returned—for he 
comes forth this year with three canvases larger, more 
positive, and (from the popular point of view) more ador- 
able than ever. Mr. Vicat Cole’s Greenwich is even more 
like an inventory and less like a picture than his Pool 
of London, which is now one of the most highly valued 
of our national possessions. But fortunately Messrs. 
Leader and Vicat Cole have little following, and the 
best of British landscapes are produced under French in- 
fluence. Of impressionism there is little trace at the 
Academy ; the most distinguished of our landscape painters 
there represented seem to have joined the current of 
French art before Claude Monet's advent rendered it 
turbid. Whatever strength the exhibition of this year 
possesses will be found to lie in the large number of re- 
fined and decorative landscapes which hang on its walls. 
They lack originality, no doubt, but when they are imita- 
tions they are derived from good models, and herein is their 
salvation. Mr. Peppercorn has never been seen to greater 
advantage than this year; Mr. Buxton Knight’s Hemp 
Agrimony, which would no doubt be called old-fashioned 
by the progressive party, is admirably painted ; and Mr. 
Hitehcock’s Tulip Culture, if not altogether pleasant in 
colour, is a triumph of execution. Here we have half-a- 
dozen—to name but these—sound, artistic landscapes 
produced by British painters, and there is plenty more 
sterling work on the walls. Among those painters who 
study animal forms in an atmospheric environment Mr. J. 
M. Swan once more occupies the foremost place. His large 
canvas, Lioness Defending her Cubs, is a masterly work, 
though it has not the quality of Zhe Prodigal Son, and 
loses in effect by a monotonous scheme of colour. The 
Piping Fisher-Boy, on the other hand, is no less delicate in 
colour than exquisite in drawing, and is perhaps, in spite 
of its size, the most completely successful work in the 
exhibition. In his Sussex Ox-Team and St. Hubert Mr. 
Arthur Lemon aims at truth of tone, and who shall say 
that he has not accomplished his end? Excellent, too, 
are Mr. Arthur Tomson’s After Sunset and The Return 
from the Horse Pond. Harmonious, consistent, and re- 
strained, these works deserve a far better place than the 
hanging committee have been able to find for them. It 
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is interesting to contrast Mr. Logsdail’s vulgar Ninth of 
November with the works of Messrs. Lemon and Tomson. 
Crudeness of colour, falsity of tone, commonplaceness of 
sentiment, characterise Mr. Logsdail’s ambitious perform- 
ance ; he, too, has painted in the open air, but he has 
fallen into every error which the taste and intelligence of 
Messrs. Lemon and Tomson bade them avoid. 

Of the sculpture only a few words need be said. The 
exhibition at the Academy affords little ground for a hope- 
ful view of the future. Mr. Gilbert does not exhibit at all, 
and Mr. Thornycroft only sends a few bas-reliefs which 
display his invariable refinement of touch and method. 
Mr. Lawes’ vast Allegory takes up an immense amount 
of space, and possesses every quality which is absolutely 
unsculpturesque. It is left for Mr. Onslow Ford and Mr. 
Harry Bates to remind us that the art of sculpture is still 
practised in Britain. Mr. Bates’s Psyche is a graceful and 
delicate experiment in classicism, while Mr. Ford’s General 
Gordon is a bold and successful attempt to break new 
ground, It might well appal the most daring sculptor to 
translate a camel into bronze, for this useful animal is not 
precisely graceful, and if left unadorned has the bald, 
gaunt appearance of a scaffold. However, Mr. Ford has 
taken off from the height of the creature by a skilful 
arrangement oi tassels; and his Gordon, in spite of a 
wanton extravagance of detail, may be pronounced one of 
the most stately and distinguished portraits which British 
sculpture has yet produced. 





THE 13TH MAY 1870.—CONTINUATION. 


. ae PSON died of overwork at sixty, and his biography 

was written by Dr. Duns. The biography might have 
been an able, honest work had it not in one particular been 
wholly misleading. The author was tempted to dwell with 
too much insistence upon the last few years of Simpson’s 
life: to represent him as profoundly influenced by views 
which, if indeed they had more than momentary weight 
witb him, were not adopted until he passed the age of fifty 
years. The excellence of the volume as a chronicle makes 
it more dangerous. Admit—(which you do not)—that 
Duns gave a faithful record of his failing years, who, 
having read the volume, would not be amazed to hear 
that up to fifty Simpson had no absorbing interest in 
Calvinistic dogma? Dr. Duns has himself displayed a 
far keener interest in divinity than Simpson ever did, 
yet even he would have the right to be virtuously indig- 
nant were he appraised for his eloquence alone, and were 
no credit allowed him for scientific research. But the 
truth is that Simpson was never enslaved by a theory ; 
he never accepted without question the petty dogmas of 
the pedants. He obeyed only the voice divine that draws 
us to good, not translating its message into words, nor 
even cramping its eloquence by thoughts; and it is for 
this that we claim him great, for this that we inter- 
pret his life as the best lesson possible for our demo- 
cratic age, which uproots all that it cannot understand, 
and is content to replace God with manhood suffrage. 
Let us use the simplest of words and say that Simpson’s 
best title to honour is that he was good. Good he was 
above all things, yet not in that doctrinal, sectarian sense 
to which the word has of late been narrowed, but in its 
highest, purest, manliest interpretation. Indeed, the 
healthy-minded masses—robbed by the sanctimonious of 
their proper word—would have described him in apprecia- 
tive slang as a brick, a trump, the right sort. That is to 
say, he was ‘not too good for human nature’s daily food’ ; 
his goodness was never nauseating to ordinary palates: 
it was on the contrary always pleasant, and there was none 
who came within its reach who was not all the better for 
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the wholesome influence which it exerted. This effect 
upon his contemporaries is clearly visible if we look at 
him at the distance of twenty years through the tele- 
scope of memory. Focus it on him at random, as with 
eager glance and hurrying feet he throws himself into the 
‘duties of the day, and at the first glimpse you will find 
proof conclusive of our assertion. Watch his carriage as 
it rattles along the street. He has stepped briskly out 
before it has had time to stop at the curb-stone. A dwarf 
in stature, he has the muscles of a giant, the head 
of Jove himself. The king in a pack of cards might be a 
portrait of him. In his declining years, it is true, his hand 
fell to his side, his step showed some signs of weariness, 
but to the last his smile was bright and cheery. As he 
crosses the pavement to visit a patient he speaks for a 
moment to a passer-by. The effect is electrical. A few 
hurried words are all that pass between them, yet the 
stranger's sullenness vanishes in an instant. The brief 
interview has converted him into a bright and happy man 
such as it would be a pleasure to know. Or let us glance 
—(still through our telescope)—into his dining-room ; lun- 
-cheon is set on the table, and some ten, twenty, or even fifty 
people wait the appearance of their host, who is on his 
rounds maybe, or in another room ministers to an urgent 
case. A stranger who has not yet learnt that the great 
Simpson never permits the trivial virtue of punctuality to 
interfere with his habits of work might be prompted by 
hungry discontent to suggest that none but the wealthiest 
can keep the doctor from his guests. The mere suggestion 
would be infamous, for rich and ragged are alike in Simp- 
son's eyes. Whatever the cause, the host still lingers, 
and the impatient stranger has time to wonder how it is 
that so odd an assortment of human beings should be met 
together in one room. Lords and commons rub shoulders 
at his table; the salt of the earth sits down side by side with 
the savourless ; tweed jostles broadcloth ; the town-bred 
Briton looks askance at his country-bred compatriot, and 
both unconsciously shudder at the Briton with no breeding 
at all. In one room are assembled together the American 
-of the bluest blood ; the Yankee bagman, the slave-owning 
Southerner, and even the man of colour, hideous and hate- 
ful to all alike. The atmosphere is chill like the grave ; 
each guest, eyeing his neighbour suspiciously, shrinks into 
his own social shell. On each face the meanness and 
‘snobbery of humankind is, if not aggressively expressed, 
-at least clearly legible ; when all at once Simpson bustles 
in. Ina few minutes, under the great man’s genial in- 
fluence, all tongues are set a-wagging ; and well may you 
ask whether the men who leave his house after luncheon 
are those who but an hour ago regarded each other with 
‘cold disdain. For now they are cordial, kindly, sympa- 
thetic; each has been induced to show whatever was 
-attractive in his nature or to give the fruits of his ex- 
perience. If in one short hour Simpson could thus trans- 
form a crowd of frigid, haughty strangers into an assem- 
blage of decent, amicable human beings, what could he 
not achieve ina day, a year, a life? There are those who 
will readily admit the truth of all this and yet shrug the 
shoulder in scornful scepticism. It is the fashion of our 
time to undervalue moral influence, to set it down as a mere 
transitory benefit, and to cry Cui bono with an eye fixed on 
posterity. At the same time we are ever ready to admit 
the importance of what we are pleased to term definite 
results. And the fact that they also pass away with time 
too easily escapes us. 

But men like Simpson ‘are rare, and it is a thousand 
pities that it should be so. A handful of them in every 
generation would be enough to leaven the whole human 
race, and there would be some chance of realising in fact 
the Utopias which optimistic philosophers are never tired 
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of picturing in fancy. The advent of a few noble, kindly 
souls would be the simplest solution of the problem at 
which the wiseacres still blink, and which alone renders 
their scheme the wildest, most impalpable ‘of dreams. A 
few heroes like Simpson, towering themselves far above 
the crowd, and endowed with the gift of drawing their 
fellows up to their own level, would speedily convert this 


poor dull world of ours into a cloudless paradise. Give us 
such genial, wholesome lives as was his, and we can spare 
half the reverend saints in the calendar. Martyrs there 
have doubtless been who exercised a noble influence on 
other men; but Simpson had the power—rarest of all 
gifts—of levelling all he knew up to his own height. And 
this is attested not by the extravagant praise of partisans 
but by the uniform terms in which he is described by 
men of every sort and kind. Even the unimpassioned Scot 
who in a transport of enthusiasm seldom soars higher than 
‘middling’ or ‘not bad,’ freely uses superlatives when 
speaking of Simpson. And it was precisely because 
neither he nor they were conscious of inequality that he 

Iways levelled men up. He was no pillar saint, set up on 
high to broil his body in the sun while a throng of devout 
worshippers crouched awe-struck beneath. Nor was he a 
fanatic of single purpose, hopelessly absorbed in self, con- 
tent to aim at a narrow ideal, which it would profit him and 
him alone to reach. Such men are saints when their achieve- 
ments are freely offered as a serviceable gift to God ; they 
are prigs when their only hope is to edify their fellows. 
Simpson was neither saint nor prig. The aim he had in 
view was no distant one; he did not hanker vainly after 
the realisation of the impossible; of self he thought 
least of all. It was not his practice to trim and deck his 
actions that they might look their best. But all the while 
there was within him a great human heart pulsating with 
energy ; all the while he had command of a clear head 
and unerring hand, which could do all that in his day 
clamoured for accomplishment. 

It cannot be too often repeated that Simpson’s life is 
memorable not because he was a saint, but because he 
wasaman. From beginning to end he shines forth as a 
devout Christian and an eloquent witness to the truth 
that though men will never be too advanced to welcome 
a Saviour, they need travel but a short distance to pass far 
beyond the reach of mere dogma. And Simpson’s lapse 
into evangelisation was wholly uncharacteristic of the mar. 
It was only after his life-work was accomplished he was 
persuaded by the foolish to enter the pulpit. Nor did 
he remain a preacher for more than a moment. He saw 
his error with incredible promptitude, retraced his false 
step without a word, and, as usual, displayed not a touch 
of anger against those who misled him. To see his error 
and say nothing was indeed part of the man’s nature. 
Of him it may be said that he never paused to explain his 
conduct. He was too great to be supremely interested in 
self-analysis. Enemies and friends were left free to find 
whatever motives for his conduct seemed good to them. 
He was easily taken in, say the envious ; a child might 
cheat his vanity with a little flattery. And it is only too 
true that every kind of leech and sponge was free of his 
house. A man has even been seen to drive up to Simpson’s 
door in a cab to borrow a sovereign! And why did he 
endure the assaults of the improvident? Because he had 
the insight to perceive that in the worst of mankind there 
is something good and lovable: because he knew that 
by granting the use of house and purse he might shame 
many a heartless knave into clean living and decent con- 
duct. But let none think that he was lightly hoodwinked. 
Those who knew him best might often detect a wicked 
twinkle in his eye as he compelled some paltry braggart to 
write himself down an ass by the repetition of a traveller's 
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tale, which all present knew from their own experience 
to be mere falsehood. 

He was ever ambitious and grasping, object others of 
the critical. The appropriateness of the first epithet we 
freely acknowledge, but what high-minded man lacks 
ambition? Let those who hold that goodness must have 
a motive name a higher than the admiration of all good 
men. Who shall say that the love of wealth, or the lust 
of power, or a shrill note of glory blared forth on a tinsel 
trumpet are nobler springs of action? Surely none will 
dare set duty side by side with it: for duty, complete and 
perfect, is after all divided by a thin line from the meanest 
drudgery; as a motive it is little higher than that fear of 
hell which will sometimes tempt a man to the lowest 
depths of cowardice and contempt, will induce him indeed 
to prefer his own soul’s salvation to the happiness of the 
whole world. 

Simpson then was ambitious. So much may be said 
without reproach. But was he grasping? If his detractors 
mean that he grasped money with irreverent hands only to 
toss it aside or put it to some prodigally lavish use, there 
is some justice in the charge. For Simpson had the defects 
of his qualities and but vaguely realised the value of money. 
Once he is said to have stopped the rattling of a win- 
dow by a bundle of ‘ promises to pay’ the bearer golden 
sovereigns, promises which in Scotland the veriest sceptic 
will accept with that faith which ‘overcometh the world.’ 
That he was grasping in a second sense would, we doubt 
not, be denied even by those on whose behalf the charge was 
urged. He has been called grasping on yet another ground. 
The envious have asserted that he ‘ grasped’ patients for 
himself when younger practitioners might have wrung a 
fee from them. He may plead guilty to this charge when 
the new school of medico-political economists have firmly 
established the principles of their science. The envious 
are never tired of insisting that ‘ the labourer is worthy of 
his hire,’ and indeed if they could they would take it from 
all. But they are not content with the widow’s mite ; and 
while they demand that the sick and suffering should 
prefer their ignorance to another's life-long experience, it 
is only their full guinea can content them. 

To conclude, the moral of the man’s life may be summed 
up in three words: act and trust. Simpson plunged into 
the sea of life trusting God with a whole heart. He did 
not even stay to ask,‘ Can I swim?’ Sinking or swim- 
ming, weary or refreshed, he struck out for the shore, 
knowing it was God’s will; for himself, he was not indif- 
ferent—only uncertain—whether he would reach land 
exhausted and unregarded or be proclaimed a hero as his 
feet touched ground. Of one thing only was he sure: the 
result of his life-work would not be failure. His last 
question was not of himself but of his achievement : ‘ Dr. 
, tell me, don’t you think I ’ve done a little work ?’ 








SCOTS ACADEMIC MAGAZINES. 


HE academic magazine is the least professional species 

of journalism that exists, but it possesses a peculiar 
interest. To the ardent youths responsible for its con- 
tents it is of no less import than the sedater monthly or the 
sedatest quarterly. In after life the man of letters some- 
times—his biographer always—loves to return upon the 
forgotten dead. Judged from the standpoint of success or 
fame, there is a certain pleasure in recounting early failures, 
and now and then there may be detected an irresistible 
suggestion of cynicism in the obtuseness of the small but 
cultured audience which was blind to the first rays of a ris- 
ing sun. To some, too, it is interesting to examine the early 
work of a writer in the hope of finding on the dungheap of 
youthful experiment those pearls of genius which the person 
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most concerned has often done his utmost to conceal, but 
which are all the more interesting if the quality have been 
exhibited in undue precocity. Thus, for instance, it is. 
pleasing to know that Thackeray even in his undergraduate 
days had already breathed a vein of satire, and that the 
verse he clothed it in would nowadays be found unworthy 
the pages of a school magazine. This fact it is that makes. 
The Snob a pearl of price—this and not the merit of the 
fledgling satirist’s parody of the Chancellor's Prize Poem 
nor the reflection that that year the Chancellor’s Medallist 
was a certain Mr. Alfred Tennyson. Praed again, as a 
freshman at Trinity, attempted to catch the ear of under- 
graduatedom by a magazine The Brazen Head, but after 
issuing three numbers found the task a very thankless 
one ; and at a much later date Cambridge produced among 
other periodicals The Jion, which was given up to the sen- 
timentality of H. R. Haweis ; The Bear, in which Sir G. O. 
Trevelyan administered exemplary castigation to The Lion ; 
and Momus, for which the late Professor Palmer and Mr. 
Walter Pollock are understood to have been largely re- 
sponsible. Issued in small numbers, the academic print 
becomes very dear to the collector or the bibliographer ; 
but the interest here again is not intrinsic but largely 
financial. The outside indeed may be gloated over by the 
curious ; but who is bold enough to study the contents ? 

The Scots Universities have a fair record to show in this. 
particular field, and at no time have they been more active 
thannow. At the present moment each of the four boasts 
a magazine: St. Andrews has her College Echoes; Edinburgh 
her Student ; Aberdeen her Alma Mater; and Glasgow her 
Glasgow University Magazine. During the last sixty and 
odd years some fifty magazines have been born of them, 
while Cambridge in double that time has not a longer 
record. This fact is all the more curious in the face of 
the poor conditions in a Scots University under which 
the work has to be done. To begin with, the winter 
session alone is favourable to publication, for then there 
are all the Faculties to work upon. Even with a summer 
issue there are seasons months long when appearance is. 
impossible, so that a manifest solution of continuity is 
really a rule of the game. A still greater disadvantage is 
the lack of interest shown by students in their respective 
Universities. ‘A Scottish University Club in Pall Mall,’ 
quoth some one in the first volume of The Cornhill, 
‘would be almost an impossibility, and the reputation of 
Alma Mater languishes because she sends forth into the 
world no bands of men who cherish her memory.’ That 
was written thirty years since of Scots graduates, and to- 
day it is very largely true of Scots students. Outside his 
official work he has no care and no interest in his Univer- 
sity ; yet academic magazines are plentiful as blackberries, 
and have been so since 1822. The fact is one worth 
study. 

The bibliography of the subject is yet to complete, but 
there is no trace of a Scots academic magazine in all the 
eighteenth century. As early as 1750 Oxford could boast 
her Student—probably the first of the name in Britain and 
the common mother of the whole brood—for which Bonnell 
Thornton, Thomas Warton, Christopher Smart, and George 
Colman were responsible. But The College Magazine, pub- 
lished at Edinburgh in 1822, is the first Scots academic print 
on record. St. Andrews followed suit in 1825 with The St. 
Andrews University Magazine ; Glasgow in 1826 with The 
Academic ; and Aberdeen in 1831 with the semi-academic 
Lancet. St. Andrews has fathered seven more, Glasgow 
twelve, Aberdeen fourteen, and Edinburgh twenty-five. 
But, as we have said, the bibliography of the subject is 
merely chaotic ; and that these figures are manifestly in- 
correct is shown by the fact that in St. Andrews there is 
a void between 1826 and 1863, and in Edinburgh an idle 
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desert stretching from 1841 to 1870—a state of affairs 
only conceivable on the hypothesis of perjured and sinful 
bibliographers, 

The list presents a curious combination of variety and 
sameness. The magazines are of every shape, size, type, 
colour, and title ; but in all the dead level of quality is 
astonishing. The older ones are a little more didactic, a 
little more solemn ; but all are starred over with the same 
jokes, all are touched with the same sort of cleverness, all 
are variegated with the same translations from the classics, 
all are inspired by the same belief in ultimate success. In 
some cases the contents are so anti-professorial in tone that 
in England their authors might have been threatened 
with rustication ; but the fact is, the comparative free- 
dom of the Scots student from the rule of proctor and 
warden has undoubtedly favoured the multiplication of 
these magazines, and this must also account for the brevity 
of their sojourn in a world of seriousness and woe. A 
conspicuous feature is the extreme tenuity of interest 
from the point of view of the academic newsmonger. 
In many cases the journal is simply the outcome of some 
passing movement—a rectorial election or a college 
squabble ; and thus it is that many of them are as it were 
a Quiz or a Bailie of the schools. 

Another note of sameness is their invincible mortality. 
The magazine of which Mr. Stevenson wrote ‘ran for 
four months in an undisturbed obscurity and died without 
a gasp,’ the only people who regretted it being probably 
the two booksellers who ‘ had been debauched to play the 
part of publishers, Four months have been about the 
common term of life of all. ‘The magazine, says Mr. 
Stevenson, ‘ struggled into half-birth, and instantly sick- 
ened, and subsided into night’; and that, too, is the 
fate of all its tribe. Seven years is not a long life for a 
paper to live, but only one of these eight-and-fifty Scottish 
academic prints—to wit, the Alma Mater, now the pride 
of Aberdeen—has lived so long, the next oldest being 
scarce half that age. This state of affairs, however, is 
like to come to an end. In Scotland the constitution of 
the new and existing race of academic magazines has 
entirely changed. In the old days they were sometimes 
the outcome of some unprosperous and ailing society, and 
more often, as in the case of Mr. Stevenson's adventure, 
the whim of a little knot of students bent on playing at 
letters. Now the production of a weekly or a monthly 
magazine demands an expenditure of time and pains—to 
say nothing of money—that no student worthy the name 
is prepared to sanction ; and thus these hand-to-mouth 
achievements have faded swiftly out of life. They meant 
well, no doubt ; but they were foredoomed to the pool of 
Acheron, and—‘ Into the night go one and all.’ But in 
these latter days the Scots universities have assumed 
a commercial air and manner (as of so many Samuel 
Budgetts), and they provide for their magazines as they 
do for their athletics. Under the new dispensation their 
journals are the property of the Representative Councils, 
and these elect an editorial committee from the general 
body. The limited liability principle has been recognised, 
and a certain continuity—all the more necessary with 
such a never-changing constituency—is more or less success- 
fully maintained. The arrangement is recent, but already 
its results are patent. Some magazines, so far from run- 
ning into debt, contrive to accumulate a handsome balance, 
and have thus been enabled to indulge in the novel and 
tremendous pomp of illustrations. The audiences of all 
are limited, the sale in no case exceeding two thousand 
copies weekly ; but in one or two the general public is 
beginning to take an interest. They are no whit more 
smartly written than of old—far from it—and they do not 
get a more intelligent audience ; so to esteem the success 
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of any of these as indicative of a rising intellectual stan- 
dard is the merest fallacy. The committees may be a 
dozen or fifteen strong; but the managing minds are not 
more than one or two at most, and one or two at most are 
the pens that supply the ‘copy.’ No, what their popu- 
larity really demonstrates is the existence of a growing 
consciousness in Scotland that university life means some- 
thing more than study. In so far at least as good feeling 
and the spirit of clanship is concerned the Scots universi- 
ties are turning English, and to this must be attributed 
the success of the university magazine. There is one 
English University magazine which has not the slightest 
pretension to literary distinction. It is a trade paper just 
as much as The Painter and Plumber. Undergraduates 
read it for its gossip, the country clergy read it for the 
sermon which it reprints. Yet it can boast of the largest 
circulation! And Scottish University magazines are pre- 
cisely of this pattern. To the general reader they 
have no sort of interest; but it was beyond their pre- 
decessors to interest even their own universities. If 
they can give the student some taste of matters outside 
his work, and inform him with something that will abide 
when he has left the lap of his Alma Mater, they are 
doing good work; and much shall be forgiven them 
therefor. 





MORE QUESTIONS ABOUT THE IRISH LAND 
PURCHASE BILL. 


URING the Whitsuntide holidays, perhaps, the authors 
of the Land Purchase Bill will take occasion to an- 
swer the objections raised against it. Theyare very grave, 
these objections ; they are formidable for their number 
and variety alone ; and though two or three anxious Minis- 
ters have addressed Parliament and public on the merits 
of the measure, the whole of the objections remain un- 
moved and some of them even untouched. And it is 
to be hoped that at some stage of the discussion this will 
be remembered. It is not necessary to prove by demon- 
stration absolute that a bill of such enormous importance 
must be a failure: that it will provoke more discontent 
than it is capable of satisfying : that it must entail conse- 
quences which its authors turn from as too deplorable to 
contemplate. If this could be proved by two and two 
there would be no need of discussion at all. It should be 
enough to dispose of a revolutionary measure like this 
that the consequences aforesaid are in the nature of 
things, and therefore may be expected to ensue. 

And now let us speak of some other objections to the 
bill beyond those which have been already stated. 

What of the difficulty which Mr. Chamberlain has 
dragged into the foreground? Are we not to look at it 
because he has placed it there? Surely that is not the 
right way of dealing with a profoundly important matter 
of business. Let us rather be thankful to Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and proceed to consider what the difficulty amounts 
to. What he says is that just as the Government was 
‘pledged ’ (these lightsome pledges !) to introduce another 
Land Bill for Ireland, so it is positively and irrevocably 
pledged to bring in no later than next session a Local 
Government Bill for Ireland: the Land Purchase Bill 
this year, the Local Government Bill next year, if both 
cannot be passed at once. And Mr. Chamberlain wishes 


to know whether it would not be better to make up our 
minds at once to hand over the administration of the 
purchase scheme to the local councils about to be estab- 
lished all over Ireland. No sooner is the suggestion made 
by so distinguished a Unionist as the member for Birming- 
ham than a new light breaks in upon the future of Mr. 
What ! commit a scheme like this into the 


Balfour’s bill. 
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hands of the Irish County Councils? Give its administra- 
tion over to these ‘ elective bodies’ which will be nothing 
else than so many Parnellite associations? Too absurd! 
Yes. But now let any man who sees and knows how 
political affairs work out nowadays ask himself this ques- 
tion: If the bill passes, what are the odds that it will remain 
unmodified by the Local Government Bill before that mea- 
sure becomes law ? What are the odds that the Government 
will not be brought reluctantly to the conclusion that it 
would be ‘ anomalous’ to exclude the local councils from 
all control of a purely local business—and one, too, that 
involves the security of their financial resources? Has not 
the Government to consider the susceptibilities of its 
allies? Is it not certain that those susceptibilities will 
become more tender as the general election time ap- 
proaches? And do we not acknowledge that an Irish 
County Councils Billi which denied to the local authority 
what Mr. Chamberlain demands for it would be de- 
nounced as a mockery, if not as another challenge to 
rebellion? The answer to all this is clear enough ; and 
what is a Government to do when it finds itself in such 
very difficult cireumstances? But we shall not have to 
wait till next year for the development of this particular 
difficulty. Rather to our advantage, 1 think, it is to be 
opened in the House of Commons in a week or two. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s argument has been caught up by the Oppo- 
sition ; instructions here and amendments there have been 
founded on it ; and we shall presently learn what likeli- 
hood there is of a workable land purchase scheme for 
Ireland which involves local responsibility and yet strictly 
excludes local management and control. What sort of 
a scheme it will prove if it zs placed under the con- 
trol of elective local councils Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Goschen can tell us already : they cannot endure to think 
of what it would be. Here, then, is a rather grave di- 
lemma ; and if we ask how it arises, we shall find that it 
starts from the guarantee clauses of the bill (considered 
essential), which impound local revenue. 

Objections from principle weigh less than objections 
from expediency. But there is something more than an 
infraction of principle, even Free Trade principle, in this 
bill. As it stands, it would inflict a gross and palpable 
injustice on British farmers. Since both the Government 
and Opposition are pledged to endowing Irish tenants 
out of the moneys and at the risk of the State, it suits 
neither party to expose the fact that Mr. Balfour’s bill 
puts Irish agriculture under the bounty system. But that 
is what the bill does. It is true that according to the 
terms of the proposal only a fourth of the land of Ireland 
is to be cultivated under that system henceforth. But it 
is quite impossible that the fourth should be all. It is 
foreseen that the whole country must be placed at the 
same advantage if this bill passes. So much, indeed, 
is intended; not, however, that that is a matter of 
consequence, for whatever the intention may be the re- 
sult will become a matter of certainty when once the 
bill is set in operation. And now let us see what the 
extension of the scheme to the whole of Ireland means 
for the British farmer—though, for that matter, there is 
enough to complain of if the State takes only a fourth of 
the Irish agriculturists into a scheme of protection. This 
fourth being provided for, all guarantee for repayment is 
exhausted. It is not pretended that any more guarantee 
can be found—what there is being of very doubtful value. 
The British farmer, therefore, will be compelled to take 
his share of the risk of a hundred and twenty or a hundred 
and fifty millions to be expended for what purpose? The 
pacification of Ireland, it will be said; but he will find 
another and a much less dubious answer. The money will 
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be spent in giving to the whole agricultural population of 
Ireland a bounty, measured by thirty per cent. off the 
rent for so many years, and the fee-simple of the land 
ever afterwards. Isn't this rather hard—I do not say on 
Free Trade principle, but—on British farmers? Already our 
commercial system, as it happens, places them under great 
disadvantages. Competition here and competition there 
have brought them very low; but they understand that their 
misfortunes are but an incidental result of Free Trade, 
which is a blessing in the general. Now, however, it is 
proposed that the doctrine of Free Trade shall be no bar 
to State-assisted competition not abroad but at home. 
The British farmer has been told over and over again that 
if he is sensible he will depend less on wheat-growing and 
more on the production of some other grain-crops: on roots, 
on stock-raising. Ireland is a country of oats, roots, and 
cattle ; Ireland is to have the benefit of a bounty system ; 
and the British farmer is to share the risk, which is ex- 
tremely likely to become the cost of supplying the vast 
sum of money that must be spent in establishing it. 

Who can wonder that a bill is disliked against which an 
objection of this magnitude can be raised, when three or 
four other and more cogent ones remain undisposed of ? 
And if, descending to details, we employ imagination on 
the actual working of the scheme between landlord and 
tenant, we immediately find ourselves confronted with 
a variety of uncontrollable difficulties. As this, for ex- 
ample: desiring to pay off a mortgage, anxious to ‘hedge’ 
against a possibly worse state of things, or prompted by a 
hint from his tenants, a landlord resolves to sell some of 
his property under the new Purchase Act—say ten farms 
out of forty. His tenants happen to be equally good ; he 
has no reason to complain of any one of them. Now 
which ten is he to choose for the benefits of the State 
bargain? and what will his future relations be with those 
whom he passes over? Or perhaps his tenants are not 
equally good; a dozen of them withhold rents and are 
otherwise troublesome. Is the landlord, then, to keep on 
with these tenants, getting rid of ten good ones? Or will 
he not get rid of the bad ones by giving them the advan- 
tage which the others feel they have a greater right to, 
and which they would turn to better account? But per- 
haps his tenants are pretty evenly bad; in that case we 
know how likely they are to improve who are embittered 
by rejection and disappointment when the selected farms 
are sold. This embarrassment—not the only one that 
might be specified—arises from the source that supplies the 
graver imperfections of the bill: the limited and partial. 
application of its benefits. These insidious faults have 
been reviewed in previous letters; and none have yet been 
explained away. 

Mr. Chamberlain is not alone in doubting whether the 
bill will get through Committee: there is a very general 
apprehension that it may fail to do so, but not so general 
an admission of the reason why. It is not only that the 
Gladstonians and the Parnellites are bent upon a policy of 
obstruction. Looking to the various clauses of the bill, 
and the extremely ‘contentious’ character of some of 
them, that alone is enough to alarm the friends of the 
Government land purchase scheme, though not enough 
to justify these ravings for more ‘closure’ before a word 
has been uttered in Committee. It is pretty well known, 
however, that the greatest danger for a bill of this sort 
in committee is not the hostility of an Opposition numeri- 


‘eally weak. That may hinder and obstruct ; but it is not 


likely to prove fatal unless the bill is strongly if silently 
disapproved on the Government side of the House. Un- 
doubtedly that is the case here. What ‘discipline’ may 
do when the division bell rings the whips of the party can 
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best inform us; but I take it as a matter of certainty 
that if the fate of the bill could be decided to-morrow 
by secret ballot it would be a dead and buried bill by 


Monday morning. It is this, together with the dumb dis- 
like of the bill in rank-and-file Conservatism, which casts 
so much doubt upon its getting through Committee. There 
are dozens of men on the Government benches who would 
gladly see it fall through ; while as for mere Conservative 
voters in the constituencies, there are very few of them 
who would repine if the Government had to drop it alto- 
gether. They would sigh, but the sigh would be a sigh 
of relief. 

Nevertheless, the chances are that in some shape or 
other the bill will pass to the House of Lords. And when 
it gets there? Then, if the scheme retains its funda- 
mental character, the Lords will have to pass it, however 
convinced they may be that it will be followed by evil 
consequences. It will be presented by their own friends, 
by the leaders of the Conservative majority ; and in obedi- 
ently sinking their scruples they will sink their prestige 
and damage their strongest claim to consideration and 
even to existence. That does not seem to be the natural 
business of a Conservative Government at any time—cer- 
tainly not just now; and it cannot make the Land Pur- 
chase Bill any the more agreeable to Conservatives. 

FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 





BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 


VIII.—TROOPIN . 
(OUR ARMY IN THE EAST.) 
6 bur nseae ’, troopin’, troopin’ to the sea : 
’Ere ’s September come again—the six-year men are free. 
O leave the dead be’ind us, for they cannot come away 
To where the ship ’s a-coalin’ up that takes us ‘ome to-day. 
We’re goin’ ’ome, we ’re goin’ ‘ome, 
Our ship is at the shore, 
An’ you must pack your ‘aversack, 
For we won't come back no more. 
Ho, don’t you grieve for me, 
My lovely Mary-Anne, 
For Ill marry you yit on a fourp’ny bit 
As a time-expired man. 


The Madabar’s in ’arbour with the Jumner at ’er tail, 
An’ the time-expired ’s waitin’ of ’is orders for to sail. 
O the weary waitin’ when on Khyber ’ills we lay, 

But the time-expired ’s waitin’ of ’is orders ’ome to-day. 


They ‘ll turn us out at Portsmouth wharf in cold an’ wet an’ 
rain, 

All wearin’ Injian cotton kit, but we will not complain ; 

They ‘ll kill us of pneumonia—for that’s their little way— 

But damn the chills and fever, men, we ’re goin’ ’ome to-day ! 


Troopin’, troopin’—winter’s round a,zain ! 

See the new draf’s pourin’ in for the 0. campaign ; 

Ho, you poor recruities, but you ve got to earn your pay— 
What ’s the last from Lunnon, lads? We’re goin’ there to-day. 


Troopin’, troopin’, give another cheer— 
’Ere’s to English women an’ a quart of English beer ; 
The Colonel an’ the regiment an’ all who ’ve got to stay, 
Gawd’s mercy strike em gentle—Whoop ! we’re goin’ ’ome 
to-day. 

We're goin’ ’ome, we’re goin’ ‘ome, 

Our ship is at the shore, 

An’ you must pack your ’aversack, 

For we won't come back no more. 

Ho, don’t you grieve for me, 

My lovely Mary-Anne, 

For Ill marry you yit on a fourp’ny bit 

As a time-expired man, 


Rupvyarp Kip.ine. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER BILL. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Odbserver.| 


Marriage Law Reform Association Offices, 
London, 12th May 1890. 

SIR,—It does not seem to me that Zhe Scots Observer is 
rendering much service to the Church whose cause it cham- 
pions by writing on the subject of this bill in the tone it has 
thought it right to adopt. But that is a matter of which I 
leave the conductors of the journal to be their own judges. My 
simple object is to deny in language as emphatic as I can com- 
mand that the agitation in favour of this bill is merely one of 
‘a few law-breakers’ and ‘rabid Dissenters.’ The active pro- 
moters of the agitation are all Churchmen : and the Convention 
of Royal Burghs of Scotland or the Town Council of Edin- 
burgh, which have so continuously and so unanimously for 
many years petitioned in support of the bill, cannot, I imagine, 
be constituted entirely of persons who have married their de- 
ceased wives’ sisters in defiance of the law.—I am, etc., 

T. PAYNTER ALLEN, Secy. 

[ Vote.—Mr. Allen evidently keeps his imagination in good 
order. It is quite certain not only that not all the supporters 
of the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill have married their deceased 
wives’ sisters but that none of them have. The Edinburgh 
Town Council can be reproached almost as much as it deserves 
without any departure from the limits of truth ; and in any case 
we should scorn to assert, expressly or by implication, that all 
its members are living in open sin. Of course the point of our 
observations cannot be turned by Mr. Allen’s fanciful exag- 
gerations. It is that almost all the motive power of the agita- 
tion promoted by the Marriage Law Reform Association is 
supplied by two sets of persons. The first of these consists of 
men and women who want to have their irregular cohabitation 
converted ex post facto into marriage. This is proved by the 
circumstance that if the ‘retrospective’ part of the bill were 
struck out in Committee—as of course it should be—hardly 
any one would think it worth while to vote for the third read- 
ing. The other set of energetic supporters consists of a certain 
number of Dissenters who support any proposal to which they 
believe Churchmen on the whole to be opposed (and wice versé) 
with a fanatical enthusiasm not inaptly compared to canine 
rabies. | 





REVIEWS. 
SHADOWS OF SHADES. 


Old Friends; Essays in Epistolary Parody. 
LANG. London: Longmans. 

Would you learn how Inspector Bucket, at the instance of 
M. Lecoq, went in search of Count Fosco and arrested Mr. 
Pickwick, whom he despatched in a strait-waistcoat to Paris ; 
how Mrs. Proudie met Lady Crawley (mée Sharp) at a bazaar 
and how Lady Crawley confessed to the Bishop ; how Captain 
Dugald Dalgetty crossed swords with one Aramis in a certain 
goat-pasture behind the Luxembourg, and wrote an account of 
the duello to the Great Marquis ; how Miss Catherine Morland 
paid a visit to Thornfield, recognised Mr. Rochester masquerad- 
ing as a gipsy, and discovered Miss Eyre in a gallery at mid- 
night engaged in filling the boots of the guests with water ; how 
Mr. Cecil Tremayne, who served Under Two Flags, leaped the 
Tiber in company with Miss Annie P. Miller; how Mr. Redmond 
Barry of Ballybarry, as he was one day swaggering down the 
Linden Strasse, met a small, dark, nimble man with dancing 
eyes, who came out of Appin, and how thereupon the two fell 
to piquet and Mr. Barry became owner of Rob Roy’s purse 
—would you hear of these and of other moving incidents 
hitherto unrecorded in the lives of many old friends whom 
you have met in the Paradise of Fiction, you must turn 
you to Mr. Lang’s Essays in Epistolary Parody. There 
was not a little audacity in the idea of conducting a corre- 
spondence between the men and women of Thackeray and 
Dickens and Scott, of Charlotte Bronté and ‘our Jane,’ of 
Fielding and Richardson—to name but these of the novelists 
parodied. With almost any other writer than Mr. Lang the 
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effort would have ended disastrously. And even Mr. Lang has 
not always succeeded ; the style does not invariably rise to the 
level of the author under imitation, the humour is sometimes 
thin and strained, the wit now and then misses fire. There 
is a lack of point in Baron Bradwardine’s narrative of the 
duel which was interrupted by a golf-ball, and Mr. Quater- 
main in Mr. Lang’s hands is about as amusing as Good or the 
unspeakable Alphonse in the hands of Mr. Quatermain’s creator. 
Again, it was an unwise deed of literary derring-do to endeavour 
to reproduce the mannerisms of Mrs. Gamp. There are certain 
things which transcend parody and defy mimicry, and Sairey is 
as inimitable as Sappho. There is genuine humour in the idea of 
Mr. Pecksniff ‘thinking himself somebody high in Parliament,’ 
talking of the sacred cause of anarchy, vowing that he could 
do without his Goschy, while his Cherry, his darling Morley, 
supported his tottering walk; but for all that the parodist, 
nimble-witted as he is, convincingly as he can echo the voices 
of certain writers, should have withheld him from that peerless 
original. On the other hand, several of the letters are as de- 
lightful as anything Mr. Lang has written, full of wit and 
charm and sportive malice, touched with the mocking suavity 
which is a distinctive ‘note’ of the author, and showing not 
a little ingenuity in the invention of comic situations. Best of 
all are the letters written by Mrs. Casaubon and Mrs. Forth 
to Messrs. Ladislaw and Rivers (during the absence of the 
ladies’ husbands), and the letter—the gem of the series—in 
which Dorothea, who has been studying the Vita Nuova with 
Will, remonstrates with Belinda on the impropriety of her 
meeting with Rivers : ‘Ah, stop and hear me before it is too 
late! You w#// break these ties, will you not, and be free, for 
only in renunciation is there freedom?’ It is genuine comedy, 
and the satire is as just as it is incisive. 

Very happy, too, is the Ouida phantasy, wherein guardsmen 
and foreigners quaff quarts of Chartreuse and talk in weird 
polyglot, and book-makers lay thirty to one ‘on the Atys geld- 
ing,’ and all the world wags as madly as ever it did in the 
circus-land of Strathmore and Jdalia. In a very different vein 
is the letter from Clive Newcome to Pen. Mr. Lang has caught 
Thackeray’s manner to perfection. The letter is touching, and 
to read the verses which follow, Zhe New Blondel, is to fancy 
that the dead Master is speaking to us once more. The senti- 
ment, the pathos half-contemptuous of itself, the cadence, the 
diction, the easy grace, all are pure Thackeray : 


‘ Although the Minstrel ’s lost you long, 
Although for bread the Minstrel sings, 
Ah, still for you he pipes the song 
And thrums upon the crazy strings. 


For in some castle you must dwell 

Of this wide land he wanders through : 
In palace, tower, or cloistered cell, 

He knows not, but he sings to you. 
The wind may blow it to your ear, 

And you perchance may understand ; 
But from your lattice, though you hear, 

He knows you will not wave a hand. 
Your eyes upon the page may fall, 

More like the page will miss your eyes ; 
You may be listening after all, 

So goes he singing till he dies.’ 

Mr. Lang has prefixed an essay to his letters, wherein he 
gossips agreeably of his favourite characters in fiction, but 
wherein he says one or two things that are naught. Ivan- 
hoe, he tells us, might put on the cloak of the Master 
of Ravenswood, the Master might wear the armour of the 
Disinherited Knight and the disguise would deceive the 
keenest, while Mr. Henry Esmond might pass for either if 
arrayed in appropriate costume. Hardly. We are not deeply 
concerned about Mr. Henry Esmond ; but surely Mr. Lang is 
less than just to the Master. He is of all Scott’s heroes—(ex- 
cept, perhaps, Roland Grame)—the most definite, the most 
manly, and the inost interesting. As Mr. Leslie Stephen says, 
he attitudinises too much with his cloak ; but every reader is 
sorry for him when he disappears in the Kelpie’s Flow. But 
if Sir Wilfrid had died by the lance of the Templar would 
any of us have mourned his decease? Here, however, is a 
strange eccentricity of criticism : ‘Colonel Newcome is as real 
as Captain Costigan, and George Warrington as the Chevalier 
Strong.’ In one sense that is perfectly true. Warrington zs as 
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real as the Chevalier Strong: that is to say, he is as real as the 
shadowof a shade. What is Strong but the ghost of one of Lever’s 
rollicking adventurers? Take away his cloak and his cigar and 
he would vanish into thin air. As for Mr. George Warrington, 
his unreality is his sole redeeming feature. He is one of the 
least consistent characters that ever prosed. He is at once a 
Bohemian and a prig. He had vulgar tastes, he spent ‘ wild 
nights of carousal,’ his favourite drink was gin-and-water, he 
loved to associate with his inferiors—with coal-heavers and 
comic singers and ‘the Lutbury Pet or the Brighton Stunner,’ 
or the man who could drink most beer in England ; and he was 
at all times ready to preach with ten-parson power to the un- 
fortunate companion of his revels. It is curious that Mr. Lang, 
while he can ridicule so deliciously the cant of George Eliot’s 
lady-preachers, should be blind to the gloomy vanity, the carp- 
ing and inconsistent Philistinism, of the impossible ‘ Stunner.’. 
But the essay, if it contain one or two indiscretions— (where, by 
the way, did Mr. Lang discover that Mimi and Musette had 
student-\overs ?)—has the charm, the lightness, the urbanity, 
the gaiety and the grace, that mark Mr. Lang at his best. If 
he had had but genius, what might he not have done ! 


HONEST JACK ALTHORP. 
Lord Althorf. By ERNEST MYERS. 


It is rather difficult to guess why Mr. Ernest Myers’s little 
life of Lord Althorp has been written. From the fact that in 
size and form it is that which is commonly called ‘popular,’ the 
volume looks suspiciously like a belated number of one of the 
numerous series of ‘ English Worthies,’ ‘Eminent Statesmen,’ 
and so forth, in which the Bovril of biography is prepared for 
the benefit of the Young Person. But the causa causans of the 
book is, after all, of little importance so long as it gives a true 
and well-intentioned account of its subject, and in this respect 
Mr. Myers has achieved a very fair measure of success. It may 
at least be set down to his credit that he has produced a 
memoir which, taken as a whole, is certainly not superfluous. 
There is, however, one portion of it which had it not been 
written ‘ would never have been missed’ : the concluding chap- 
ter, namely, entitled ‘Retrospect and Prospect.’ Therein Mr. 
Myers, in the best style of the Toynbee Hall evangelist, is 
good enough to inform the ‘classes’ that ‘their use wiil be 
lost to the common weal if they lapse generally into the iuxury, 
frivolity, and vulgar self-conceit in which a part of them... 
is at once ludicrously and lamentably immersed’ ; and in the 
best style of Mr. Leonard Courtney recommends us to find 
salvation through a mended House of Lords, the adoption of 
a two-thirds majority for a constitutional amendment-—-and pro- 
portional representation. With these ‘safe cures’ of the political 
quack respectable biography has no concern whatever. 

Still it is something to have got a true and very fairly 
animated book about Lord Althorp, which is infinitely better 
reading because its author is enough of a patriot to be 
able to see that cardinal virtues were not confined to the 
Whigs, that Pitt was no mere blackguard, that the Duke 
of Wellington was something far greater than™a military 
pedant. It is reasonably free from gush, though the oppor- 
tunities for gushing must have been numerous (‘There is 
a heaven beyond,’ for instance). But we might have been 
spared the remark that young Althorp’s passion for rural 
pursuits had the disadvantage of throwing him too much 
vith the illiterate. Huntsmen and gamekeepers are after 
all God’s creatures, and to find a necessary contamination 
in their company savours not a little of that vulgar self-conceit 
from which Mr. Myers is so anxious to purge society in general. 
However, Mr. Myers is—fortunately perhaps—not much con- 
cerned with Lord Althorp at home, and his account of his 
hero’s later years, spent in what he modestly declared to be 
his natural occupation—that of a grazier—is in excellent taste. 

If we balance the sum of his achievement there are few of our 
statesmen whose career can be regarded by Englishmen who 
are Englishmen with more unalloyed satisfaction than Lord 
Althorp’s. He was absolutely single-minded, and his honours, 
so far from being sought, were thrust upon him. He was 
chosen to lead the party much against his will and under 
circumstances of defeat and discouragement which forcibly re- 
semble those attending the choice of an equally unselfish and 
patriotic leader—Lord Hartington. His services to reform 
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‘It 
was Althorp who carried the bill,’ said Sir Henry Hardinge ; 


were acknowledged by the bitterest of his opponents. 


‘his fine temper did it. His qualities as leader of the House 
were described by Charles Greville in one of the best characters 
he ever drew, and the description is duly quoted by Mr. Myers: 
‘ His friends followed this plain and simple man with enthusi- 
astic devotion, and he possessed the faculty of disarming his 
political opponents of all bitterness and animosity towards him ; 
he was regarded in the House of Commons with sentiments 
akin to those of personal affection, with a boundless confidence 
and a universal esteem. Such was the irresistible ascendancy 
of truth, sincerity, and honour, of a probity free from every 
taint of interest, of mere character unaided by the arts which 
captivate or subjugate mankind.’ Mistakes Lord Althorp cer- 
tainly committed, and to some of these Mr. Myers does not 
appear to be sufficiently awake. There is, for instance, the 
letter he wrote to the President of the Birmingham Union, 
in which he expressed his satisfaction at being praised by a 
meeting pledged to resist the payment of taxes. There is 
another letter which he wrote to Lord John Russell during the 
Syrian crisis of 1840, and which instigated that impulsive poli- 
tician to adopt an attitude of dangerous and factious opposition 
to Lord Palmerston’s bold and ultimately successful coercion of 
Mehemet Ali. He was not a very good financier, and was a 
great deal too fond of indulging his genuine dislike of public life 
by holding out threats of resignation. But on the whole there 
is, as his latest biographer remarks, little save good to tell of 
him ; and if any one wishes to gauge the depth to which it is 
possible for a great party to sink, he has but to compare the 
Althorps, Russells, and Macaulays of the past with the Har- 
courts, Gladstones, and Morleys of the present. 


PALESTINE OLD AND NEW. 


Palestine Under the Moslems. Translated from the Medizval 
Arab Geographers by GUY LE STRANGE. Palestine 
Exploration Fund Publications, London: Watt. 


Northern Ajlin, Within the Decapolis. By GOTTLIEB 
SCHUMACHER, C.E. London: Watt. 


Thanks to the bible and to the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
the strip of Syria lying along either side of the Jordan is known, 
above and below ground, as almost no other part of the East is 
known. Like the wall of the Haram enclosure at Jerusalem, 
or like the menhirs of Moab and Ajitin, the remains of Palestine 
upon the surface form an inconsiderable fraction of what lies 
buried beneath, and this latter is only to be recovered by 
assiduously digging in the soil ef the country or in its ancient 
literature. Herr Schumacher and Mr. Guy le Strange are 
excellent types of the workers whom the Palestine Fund Com- 
mittee have placed upon this rich field of investigation. The 
former is a young German engineer, whose name is already 
familiar to all who have interested themseives in Syrian 
archeology and geography on account of the thorough and 
patient surveys he has carried out in the trans-Jordan pro- 
vinces ; while Mr. Le Strange is as well and favourably 
known for the accuracy and diligence with which he has ran- 
sacked Oriental literature for such material as shall throw 
light upon the former life and condition of the Holy Land. In 
these volumes—Pad/estine under the Moslems and Northern 
Ajlin—each pursues his special métier. Mr. Le Strange 
searches the huge unsifted mass of the Arabic texts left us by 
the Moslem geographers and the travellers of medizval times, 
whose quaint, curious, and valuable information concerning the 
Holy Places has not hitherto been made available for English 
as it has been for French and German readers by translation, 
comparison, and arrangement. Herr Schumacher continues, 
on the other side of the Yarmuk river and within the old 
‘Decapolis’ of Peraa, the task of exploring, examining, and 
measuring ancient Greek, Roman, Moslem, and_ prehistoric 
remains which he has so successfully conducted in the districts 
of the Hauran and Jaulan 

In Palestine the new is the old with only a little surface 
change. The saying holds good of other Eastern lands, but 
nowhere else can this permanence of type and idea be so 
thoroughly stud ed and understood. It extends to names and 
sites. Miserable collections of modern huts are built over and 

partly out of the remains of cities that were famous in the days 
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of the Judges, or of the Disciples, or of the Omayyad Caliphs 
and still retain the ancient titles, often with very slight modifi- 
cation of the ancient sound. Mr. Le Strange points out the 
curious fact that the place-names of Syria and Palestine bear 
the impress of the successive dominations—Greek, Roman, 
Byzantine, and Turk—to which they have been subjected during 
the last two or three thousand years, but preserve, as in a palim- 
psest, the original Semitic character. The names imposed by 
the successors of Alexander, by the Czsars, and by the 
Crusaders fell into disuse after the Arab conquests and recon- 
quests, and the older names, familiar to us in the Bible story, re- 
sumed their place, ‘ probably having never fallen into desuetude 
among the rural and therefore purely Semitic population of the 
country.’ ‘Sythopolis,’ ‘ Philadelphia, and ‘ Eleutheropolis’ 
are words forgotten along with the outlandish races that imposed 
them ; while, with some small etymological changes, the Old 
Testament names for these and hundreds of other sites are 
familiar to this day in the ear of the fellahin. On the other 
hand, many ‘ Kaiseriyyahs’ and ‘ Iskanderiyyahs’ preserve the 
fame of Czesar and Alexander ; while the ‘ Neapolis’ of Titus, 
Tarabulus, Tiberias, and spots where were once stood temples 
to Pan or stations of Roman legions, have adjusted their classical 
names to the common tongue in the forms of ‘ Nablus,’ ‘Tripoli, 
‘ Tabariyyah,’ ‘ Baniyas,’ or ‘ Al Lajjun.’ 

One cannot fully appreciate the extent to which an alteration 
in point of view alters facts until he has read and compared the 
different accounts given.by the Eastern and Western medizval 
writers of the famous events, places, and personages of Crusad- 
ing times. Candour compels the admission that the Paynim 
travellers and historians of that age were infinitely more tolerant 
as well as more accurate than their Christian contemporaries. 
Geography was already being studied and expounded in the 
schools of Islam and a considerable literature had collected in 
the ninth century of our era: the very darkest part of our Dark 
Ages. The practical side of the science had attention com- 
pelled to it by the duty imposed upon the faithful of making 
pilgrimages to the ‘ Holy Places,’ of which ‘ El Kuds ’—Jerusa- 
lem—ranked third in sanctity ; and it is found embodied in 
the numerous Arabic ‘road-books’ and ‘gazetteers’ of the day. 
These Mr. Le Strange has assiduously and successfully examined 
for information regarding the former appearance as well as the 
social and political condition of the region. Under his treatment 
they throw infinite light not only upon the history, aspect, and 
extent of the great mosques, and other architectural features of 
Damascus and Jerusalem, but also upon the positions and rela- 
tive importance of the towns and provinces, and the legends and 
travellers’ stories current between A.D. 650 and 1500. It must 
not be imagined that the medizval Arab historians and geo- 
graphers always agreed with each other or with themselves. 
In this respect at least they resemble Christians and moderns. 
Not of one but of many authorities in whose erudition the 
descendants of the Prophet put their trust must it be said that 
they were ‘great liars.’ Al Mukkadasi, a Jew of Jerusalem 
although a renegade from the ancient faith, writes with exulta- 
tion of the glories of the Holy City in 985. It united the ad- 
vantages of this world and the next : ‘ He who is of the sons 
of This World and yet is ardent for the matters of the Next, 
may find there a market for his wares ; while he who would 
be of the men of the Next World, though his soul cling to the 
good things of This, he too may find them.’ Verily, on the 
last day Mecca and Medinah themselves must come to Jeru- 
salem for judgment. For all this, and for the vinegar that is 
mixed with his sugared praises of the rival charms of Damascus, 
the Pride of the Earth—‘ fruit insipid, meat hard, houses small, 
streets sombre, climate searching, inhabitants turbulent ’—Al 
Dimaski would probably have rejoiced to see his co-religionist 
crucified. Yet let justice be done to the Moslem chroniclers. 
Istakhri’s explanation of Damascene turbulence—‘ It is owing 
to the influence of their star, which is the sign of Leo, 
and it has this effect when in the ascendant’ is conceived in 
the spirit of charity as well as of fatalism. There is;caution 
and humility in Dimaski’s remark upon the theory current in 
his day that the Dead Sea has no bottom, ‘ but has a passage 
leading down to the Behemoth, who supports the earth; but 
Allah knows best the truth of all this,’ that modern guide-book 
writers would be wise to copy. How few, also, among the com- 
pilers of gazetteers take as much trouble as Nasir-i-Khusran to 
verify their facts! ‘The common people,’ says the travelled 
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Persian in his diary of the year 1047—‘the common people 
state that when you stand on the brink of the Kedron Valley 
you may hear the cries of those in hell, that come up from 
below ; I myself went there to listen, but heard nothing.’ 

It would seem from Herr Schumacher’s road notes for 1886, 
while exploring the dolmen fields and the remains of baths, 
temples, and theatres on the sites of Gadara, Arbela, and 
Capatolias in the Decapolis, that real change—whether for better 
or worse is still to be seen—is at last creeping into the country 
beyond Jordan. His own immediate work was surveying for a 
projected railway. Already the blessings of the telegraph are over 
the mountains of Ajlin. Bulls of Bashan will soon be offered 
upon the altars of Bovril. The sarcophagi of the pleasure-loving 
Romans are being put to thrifty use as ‘bread ovens, re- 
ceptacles for storing grain, and mangers for cattle. The 
predatory Bedouin is no longer lord of all. He has been 
hunted down and exterminated, or set to watch the flocks that 
he once made free with. Herr Schumacher had highwaymen 
as guides, and under a threat by the authorities that ‘if a 
hair of the traveller’s head was touched their hearts would be 
torn alive out of their bodies’ they performed their duties in 
an exemplary way. ‘! cannot,’ he says, ‘do better than re- 
commend these gentlemen very strongly to future explorers 
of the region.’ In preparation for tourists, ‘the villagers are 
going into partnership with Jew merchants from Western 
Palestine, and are opening small dry-goods stores.’ 


TEA AND TWADDLE. 


Personal and Social Evolution; with the Science of History. 
By A HISTORICAL SCIENTIST. London: Unwin. 


This is not a novel. It is a ‘ conversazione,’ the author says, 
and he says we must ‘ guess’ for ourselves who the characters 
are. We guess the Professor at whose tea-table personal and 
social evolution is expounded is the Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table in the impossible ré/e of second fiddle ; that the 
Historical Scientist, who drops in out of a Transatlantic liner for 
a cup and a chat, is Alice or the Hatter or the March Hare ; 
and, further, Lewis Carroll may look to his laurels, for (let us 
say) the Hatter is not only as funny as he but has the advan- 
tage of making his fun without knowing it. 

The story begins at the house of a lady so clever that, start- 
ing altogether void, she grasps the meaning of personal and 
social evolution from a short statement made by the H.S. quite 
inadequate for the purpose. The instant she ‘takes’ she 
asks the H.S. to evolve. This he does without any pressing. 
Leaving out the period between his protoplasmic creation and 
his human birth—on account probably of one of a pair of ‘black 
impenetrable curtains which hang over the extremities’ of 
human beings, and in spite of which he is born naked--he 
touches on a period of savage pips, marbles, and bird-nesting, 
and then devotes a large portion of his work to the story of his 
struggle to survive as the fittest prig. Towards the end, on 
account of panmixia or degeneration perhaps, and by fissure or 
budding or other infusorial mode of propagation, there are 
produced from him little histories of the kingdoms of the world. 
Whether these are the ‘social evolutions’ or ‘the science of 
history’ you are left guessing. Indeed, there is a good deal of 
guessing duty to be done all through, but not (we are glad to 
Say) with the usual result ; for, taking one consideration with 
another, a reader’s lot zs here a happy one. Here, for instance 
is a puzzle. On the very title-page is that threadbare Tenny- 
sonism about the ‘increasing purpose,’ which was written before 
Darwinian evolution was known, and which, if suggested by 
any scientific thinker, was suggested by Lamarck. The H.S., 
with sublime——(well, sublime !)—changes ‘increasing’ into, 
‘eternal’ to make it suit his purpose. Is this Tennyson 
being historically evolved? and if so, will there be any limit ? 
or is it the beginning of an increasing eternal and infernal pur- 
pose of widening Tennyson or supplying Locksley Hall with 
electric bells and other modern improvements? The next 
point is the /ocus of the narrative. There are weighty reasons 
for deciding in favour of Boston. The story opens at page 16, 
after the author has said, ‘ Allow me to draw the curtain.’ This 
is probably a third curtain ; of the other pairs he would have 
said, ‘ Allow me to take off (or put on) a pair.’ He thinks there 
is something behind these three (or two), although no mortal 
has ever looked. Some infidels assert ‘there is nothing there 
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to see’; but (he adds) ‘to convince them they were quickly 
sent behind themselves.” We have heard—and thought it not 
cogent—the same argument used by low persons, with the dif- 
ference that they used the imperative instead of the narrative 
past, and also named the place behind the curtain. The pas- 
sage on which the curtain rises is: ‘Come away ; the Profes- 
sor, tea, and toast are waiting for you in the snuggery according 
to your telegram.’ It is the landlady who speaks. The context 
shows this was a cablegram, and with the necessary abbrevia 
tions one realises the cleverness of the landlady in making 
out the Historical Scientist’s meaning. There seems nothing to 
show that the Professor was not called Tea, or to explain that 
he was not a waiter taking another’s duty. We have already 
guessed him to be Dr. Wendell Holmes. Can his late visit to 
England have been to escape more tea-parties? It must have 
been somewhere in Europe or on board ship. To decide for 
Boston we are compelled to take a great liberty with the text, 
and substitute ‘2 accordance with’ for ‘according to.’ This 
we have the more confidence in doing as the garniture of ‘ By 
Jove,’ ‘Goodness me,’ and such like epigrams, which enlivens 
subsequent sentences can only be the author’s own. They are 
unsuited to the characters, and remind you of a youthful ribald 
in whose narratives you should find sentences such as ‘“ Well, 
damn it all, John,” etc. etc., my sainted mother answered.’ 

In favour of the book, however, it must be noted that it is 
the best mine we know of natural jewels of the sort which 
Lewis Carroll imitates in paste. To visit with the H.S. and 
the Landlady the former’s collection of facts throwing light on 
history ‘since the Protestant Renascence, Revival of Learning 
and Reformation’ is really worth the while. It is a pity that 
we have not his views 2s to the Revival of Reformation, or 
that we are not even told what it is. ‘ Renascence’ is not men- 
tioned in the list of errata. No wonder that ‘renascence’ is 
considered right if St. Augustine, as it seems, ought to be St. 
Augustaz. But no one ought to miss seeing his grandmother, 
‘centenarian by the father’s side,’ who is represented as ‘ wait- 
ing for my ca.’ The H.S. says that ‘call’ is the English 
for ‘ca’’; but in our opinion the old lady meant ‘caul’— 
(stolen by a sailor probably as a preservative against drowning 
and not likely to be restored)—-and she intended to leave it to 
the H.S., to whom any covering would have been useful, to 
judge from the statement that ‘I made my first appearance on 
the stage without a fig-leaf’ In what country this occurred is 
not stated. As with us, too, milk is often very weak there. 
Instead of using chalk they strengthen it in a novel fashion. 
Before going on the stage the H.S. tells us that one of his 
duties was to attend to the matter. ‘JZ suckled my mother’s 
milk’ are his own words. Is there no mistake? Surely he is 
referring to a time when his ‘protoplasmic ancestors’ may 
have suckled milk bacteria much as--according to Lubbock— 
larval ants are suckled by aphides at the present day. 


A CHRISTIAN AND A GENTLEMAN. 


Memorials of the Life of George Elwes Corrie, Master of Fesus 
College, Cambridge. Edited by M. HOLROYD. Cam- 
bridge: The University Press. 


The life of Dr. G. E. Corrie was eminently worth writing. 
It was, to be sure, entirely unadventurous. One Continental 
tour and a journey to Ireland are its most exciting incidents. 
Yet Dr. Corrie’s long connection with the University of Cam- 
bridge, of which he was for more than seventy years a resident 
member, imparts to his biography an extraordinary interest. 
He was born in 1793, and took his degree in 1817, only a year 
after Whewell, and until his death in 1885 he never deserted 
his University. Many generations of men had he known ; 
many profound changes had he witnessed. And for all these 
years he had steered a perfectly straight course. Noone could 
ever charge him with inconsistency or trimming. From first 
to last he had been a stern, unbending Tory, to whom every 
reform was repugnant. He conceived it to be his duty to 
cpposé the slightest attempt on the part of the Government to 
interfere with the constitution of the University. As early as 
1839 he had published a pamphlet entitled Brief Historical 
Notices of the Interference of the Crown in the Affairs of the 
English Universities. In 1877, when he was asked his opinion 
by the University Commissioners as to the chief needs of the 
University, he began his reply with these words: ‘ In the first 
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place I trust the Commissioners will excuse me for stating it to 
be my opinion that the present chief want of the University is 
exemption from the disturbing power of Royal or Parlia- 
mentary Commissions.’ Perseverance in the same opinion 
is so rare in the present day, when politicians of all shades 
are ever ready to make a generous surrender of their 
v.ews, that Dr. Corrie’s career must appear admirable even 
to his opponents. His unswerving honesty and invincible firm- 
ness gave him immense influence in the University, and for sixty 
years he bore his part in every important movement. His 
history, had it been told with skill and knowledge, might have 
been the history of Cambridge in the nineteenth century. But 
it is impossible to congratulate Miss Holroyd on her editing of 
the Memorials. She has given us a partial and well-nigh un- 
recognisable portrait of the late Master of Jesus. As he ap- 
pears in her pages Dr. Corrie is little else than a religious re- 
cluse, who persistently stands aloof from worldly affairs. From 
beginning to end of the volume we have scarce a hint of the 
active influence which he exerted on the politics of the Univer- 
sity. Weare given instead tedious letters on points of Church 
discipline and numberless extracts from his diaries which seem 
quite unworthy of the dignity of print. What purpose is served 
by the perpetuation of so trivial an entry as the following: 
‘ December 12th. Butler, one of the B.A. Scholars of Trinity, 
came in to have his translation of Bullinger’s de Origine Erroris 
corrected’? Such incidents belong to the routine of academic 
life in all ages. Was it worth while to record that on Jan. Ist 
1842 Holy Communion was administered in Kettering Church 
to about sixty persons? And it is of such parochial small beer 
as this that Dr. Corrie’s Memorials are largely composed. Nor 
have the proofs of the book been read with commendable care. 
The name of the Master of St. Catharine’s under whose 
auspices Dr. Corrie began his career is incorrectly spelt when- 
ever it occurs, and there are many other traces of hasty 
revision. 

Dr. Corrie, although he died less than five years ago, belonged 
to an earlier age than ours. He was at once a sportsman, 
a Christian, and a gentleman. In hunting, shooting, and all 
field sports he took the keenest interest, and his skill was 
quite equal to his interest. One of his friends declared 
he was ‘not a folio bound in vellum, but, consistent with 
local requirements, somewhat alive: to the delights of rat- 
catching.’ When he was tutor of his college his pupils con- 
sulted him not only upon their course of reading but also on 
the choice of dogs. On one occasion he was leaving St. 
Catharine’s arrayed in academical panoply when he saw a 
youthful undergraduate taking shots at the rooks, who then, as 
now, inhabit the trees in front of the college. The poor boy 
had the vaguest notion of holding a gun, and Corrie could 
not tolerate his clumsiness. ‘That is not the way to holda 
gun, sir,’ he exclaimed, and seizing the weapon shot the rook 
himself. But Dr. Corrie was one of those who found a love 
of horses, dogs, and guns not inconsistent with theological 
polemics. He had a large stock of violent opinions, and he was 
never tired of expressing them with becoming warmth. As the 
present Master of Jesus says in a genuinely sympathetic sketch 
of his predecessor which is printed as an appendix to Miss 
Holroyd’s book, his repugnance to Radicals and Ritualists was 
always frankly undisguised. He was never wearied of inveigh- 
ing against the antics of Catholic priests, and he had perhaps 
too keen an eye for the cloven hoof of Popery. Nor was he 
always a kid-glove controversialist, and in his younger days he 
gave and received many a hard blow. It was not merely in jest 
that he would regret the fires of Smithfield. When a well- 
known member of the University had published a volume of 
heterodox essays, Dr. Corrie said to Archdeacon Hardwick : 
“Who would have thought that we should have seen a live 
Gnostic walking about the streets of Cambridge? ‘In a 
healthier age he would have been burned at the stake.’ Dis- 
senters he disliked even more cordially than Ritualists, and it 
delighted him to play off the one party against the other. A 
well-known and enthusiastic High Churchman once sent to 
request that he might hold a service in Jesus College chapel. 
‘Tell him, said Dr. Corrie to the messenger, ‘that the chapel 
is lent to the Wesleyans.’ But even when he was touched 
on his tenderest spot he could repulse the offender with the 
kindliest reproof. Half-a-dozen poor undergraduates with 
ritualistic aspirations once scraped a few shillings together 
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in the hope that one day they might buy a reredos for the 
chapel. They called on the Master and laid their scheme 
before him. He listened patiently to what they had to say, 
and then dismissed them with the words, ‘ My young friends, 
sin and the Devil have put these thoughts into your hearts. 
Good morning.’ And no more was heard about the reredos. 
But Dr. Corrie carried the narrowness, or rather the exclusive- 
ness, of his sympathy to a point which in these days of undis- 
criminating toleration is hardly intelligible. In the year of his 
vice-chancellorship the Eastern Counties Railway threatened 
to run excursion trains to Cambridge on Sundays. This pro- 
ject roused Dr. Corrie’s ire. He wrote an indignant letter to 
the manager, protesting against the proposal to encourage 
‘foreigners and others to inflict their presence on the Uni- 
versity on the day of rest.’ With exquisitely unconscious 
humour he concludes his letter with these words: ‘Such 
arrangements as those contemplated are as distasteful to the 
authorities of the University as they must be offensive to 
Almighty God and to all right-minded Christians.’ This 
jumble of the religious and profane reminds us of the reproof 
administered to an undergraduate who had ventured into 
chapel in his night-shirt. It is thus that the University bard 
describes the incident : 

‘The Master, he said, said he, 

‘**Tis an insult immense, Mr. P., 

To the College, d'ye see, 

The Almighty and me!” 

Now which did he think mattered most of the three ?’ 

Dr. Corrie’s manner was ever courtly and good-tempered, 
While he was too manly to caress and gush over the peccant 
undergraduate, his inborn politeness never permitted him to 
display the slightest irritation. An undergraduate in chapel 
had once pinned the surplice of the man in front of him to his 
chair, with disastrous consequences. ‘A Christian would call 
such conduct profane,’ said the Master, when it was reported to 
him ; ‘a gentleman would call it vulgar” And we may add 
that Dr. Corrie condemned it on both grounds. If Dr. Corrie’s 
scholarship was old-fashioned, it was also both exact and pro- 
found. On the subject of Irish bibliography he was no mean 
authority, while he had an extensive knowledge of English 
Church and University history. But he will be remembered 
rather for what he was and what he said than for his contribu- 
tions to literature. He will linger in the memory of those who 
knew him even by sight as the patriarch of the University, as 
one who throughout a long life—he was ninety-three when he 
died—held fast by a Toryism which is now obsolete; who was 
indeed the last reflection of the opinions and feelings which 
might have been entertained by our great-grandfathers. 


A CHAPTER OF PROGRESS. 


Edinburgh and District Water Supply; A Historical Sketch. 
By JAMES COLSTON. Edinburgh: Printed for Private 
Circulation. 

The historiographer of the Edinburgh water supply traces 
back its annals to the time when good King Hezekiah made a 
pool and a conduit and brought water straight down to the City 
of David. He does not appear to be aware of the circumstance 
that about the time when he began gathering his material some 
Hebrew boys, while bathing in the Pool of Siloam, discovered 
the inscription recording the completion of the original Jeru- 
salem gravitation water supply. For ages after Hezekiah the 
duty of the local authority of providing an ample supply of 
wholesome water, and by consequence the practice of bathing 
and washing among the inhabitants, were sadly neglected both in 
Jerusalem and in Edinburgh : and cleanliness was esteemed in 
inverse ratio to godliness. In the latter city the first awakening 
of the civic rulers to the need of supplementing the town wells 
and the South Loch from outside sources seems to have been in 
1621, when the magistrates obtained from the Scottish Parliament 
powers to bring in sweet waters from the country and to cast 
‘ sheughs and ditches’ for conveying it through the intervening 
lands ; and, having got their powers, they waited for fifty-one 
years before beginning to put them into execution. It was a 
half-century in which the clash of cold steel and the babble of 
discordant tongues were more in the ears and thoughts of Edin- 
burgh citizens than the murmur of cleansing waters. The ons 
project to which it gave birth seems to have been a scheme for 
drawing the city water from Duddingston Loch. 
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The beginning of improvement may be said to date from the 
tapping of the Comiston sweet-water springs for the use of the 
town. Almost unknown to itself, Edinburgh continues to this 
day to refresh itself from the ‘ Tod’s Well’ and the ‘ Owl,’ the 
‘ Lapwing’ and the ‘ Hare’ springs. The original credit of the 
idea belongs to ‘ Mr. John Sinclare, schoolmaster at Leith,’ the 
author of Satan’s Invisible World Discovered, whio would seem 
to have invoked mystical as well as mathématical knowledge 
in discovering the ‘ well-spring of happiness to the good town,’ 
and in setting on foot a work which, as he truly prophesied, 
‘ will be extant among the annals and chronicles of the city, of 
things done from year to year to all generations, which is the 
glory also of succeeding magistrates.’ He died, ‘leaving 
nothing, but an honest man.’ With the aid of a bribe of the 
best silk gown that could be bought for a Lady of Comiston 
who appears to have held successive lairds in thrall, the Cor- 
poration fifty years later supplemented its supply from the 
same quarter. Covay, a German, was the contractor, and the 
Lord Provost and Council and prominent citizens of the day 
assembled at the reservoir on the Castle Hill to see him, as 
master of ceremonies, turn on the new supply, - He opened the 
valve—but no water,came. Mounting a fleet horse, he rode to 
the fountain-head, and finding there no explanation of the 
mystery the unhappy man turned rein and fled to Berwick. 
The hydraulic science of the day had not discovered that ina 
pipe with undulations air accumulates and may temporarily 
impede the flow of water. ° 

Leaping with Councillor Colston another chasm of forty 
years we come to 1760 and the introduction of the water from 
the Swanston Springs in rough wooden pipes, which are still 
from time to time exhumed in and around the city. A hundred 
years ago the Bonaly springs were collected and added to the 
draught of cold water which the city drew from the Pentlands. 
For the next thirty years the national energies were absorbed 
in the work of foreign fighting, and sanitary progress was para- 
lysed by the burden of taxation and the corruption of unre- 
formed corporations. All the while the thirst of the Scottish 
capital and the need of purifying the local bodies, in the literal 
and in the figurative sense, increased with the population. In 
1819, nearly two centuries after the date when the town first 
looked up towards the hills outside for aid, the water manage- 
ment was taken over from the Council by an incorporated 
company, which straightway set about bringing in a supply that 
was supposed at the time to be sufficient for an indefinite 
period to come, by laying hands on the abundant Crawley 
springs in the Glencorse valley. 

This epoch may be regarded as the end of the ancient and 
the beginning of the modern history of the Edinburgh water 
supply. Though neither drought nor corruption came sud- 
denly to an end—though both of them are still possibly liable 
to return—the Crawley water washed away the venerable occu- 
pation of the ‘water caddie.’ There are old residenters who 
remember the water-carriers waiting with stoups and barrels in 
along gueue beside the West Bow and other public wells, and 
the tottering limbs and strident voices of the ‘caddies,’ male 
and female, as they staggered up the long stairs with the family 
supplies of the precious liquid. All of them went careering 
down the stream of time towards oblivion when the new tap 
was turned on behind the first fold of the Pentlands; and 
‘stoup and gird’ and bilged water-keg are as much antiquities 
as Hezekiah’s cistern. But it is a law of modern human nature 
that the more water people have the more they want. The 
Water Company had interests of their own that did not always 
jump on all-fours with the interests of the public. They were 
tardy in meeting the demand for more to drink, in which Edin- 
burgh was now joined by Leith and the neighbouring towns. 
They scoured the Pentland Hills in quest of fresh springs and 
drainage basins, and brought in successively the waters of 
Bavelaw and Listonshiels, of Harperrig and Colzium. But it 
was always on compulsien and in answer to loud outcry and 
complaint ; and the ingenuity of their manager was partly ex- 
pended in devising a movabie ‘ constriction’ in the water pipes 
limiting the freedom of the flow, which some day may find its 
proper place among ancient instruments of torture. 

With the stormy times of the tormation of the Water Trust 
and the promotion of the St. Mary’s Loch scheme, Mr. Colston 
plunges into ‘contemporary history’; and there comes upon 
his pen the stress of his self-appointed task of ‘holding the 
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balance as equally as possible between contending parties ’— 
admittedly a difficult thing when the writer himself has been 
in the thickest of the fray. It must be said for the Water 
Trust historian that his pages bear testimony of a striv- 
ing to be fair, and more perhaps ought not to be expected of 
man. But in telling the story of furious battles carried from 
the hill-tops to the Council Chamber, from the Council Cham- 
ber to the Parliamentary Committee-rooms, and from Parlia- 
ment to the law courts, there surges up now and then a certain 
bitter something that gives at least a colour and a flavour of 
its own to what might have been an insipid record of the pro- 
motion of rival water schemes. Not all the multitudinous 


springs of Pentland or all the impounded waters of Moorfoot - 


can wash away the hankering in the minds of certain old Water 
Trustees to ‘fesh in the Loch,’ or can drown the mingled loath- 
ing and rage which seizes them at the mention of the redoubt- 
able water-flea—-the Daphnia Pulex—that by devouring their 
scheme saved half a million of money to the ratepayers. The 
progress of the city during the last thirty years in the use and 
enjoyment of a water supply is set forth by Councillor Colston 
in a table which shows that while the population provided for 
has increased by 123,800, the supply for domestic purposes 
has risen from 20.4 to 28.3 gallons per head a day, and the 
quantity employed for trade and sanitary purposes from 
882,000 gallons to 4,600,000 gallons. The water revenue has 
nearly doubled, the domestic water-rate has been lowered 
three-halfpence per £1, and the trade rate has been reduced 
to one-third of what it was in 1870-71. Also the capital liabili- 
ties have been doubled. There will be water quarrels, as there 
have been ever since the days when the herdsinen of Gerar 
fought with the herdsmen of Isaac over their respective water 
rights ; there will be blunders, and there may be ‘pickings’ 
and intrigues. But the citizens, with Mr. Colston’s history 
before them, may see reason to congratulate themselves that 
retrospect and prospect are not worse than they are. 


NOVELS. 


If Zhe Burnt Million (London: Chatto) is now and then 
a little disappointing it is only because Mr. James Payn has 
accustomed our palate to better fare. Even as it is we can 
bear the most sincere testimony to it as an amusing and an 
exciting novel. None of the characters are, at first sight, par- 
ticularly inviting. The heroine is the youngest and favourite 
daughter of old Joshua Tremenhere, who has amassed an 
enormous fortune in the invigorating pursuit of money-lending. 
He forbids his daughters in his will to marry any man who is 
not a Jew, on pain of losing the best part of their portions, and 
in the event of their disobedience bequeathes his wealth to a 
long-lost cousin in America. After old ‘Josh’s’ death two 
suitors are rivals for Grace’s hand: Lord Cheribert, a charming 
scapegrace, and Walter Sinclair, a fascinating stranger, whom 
the shrewd reader will probably surmise to be no other than the 
cousin in question, which indeed proves to be the case. How 
the course of their true love is thwarted, and how ultimately 
everything comes right, we recommend the reader to find out 
for himself. His trouble will be well repaid, even though the 
intrigue shows occasional signs of haste and carelessness and 
the second volume drags a little. Grace Tremenhere is not 
the most attractive of heroines, we own; but her sisters are 
well sketched, and Agnes is an admirable study of jealousy 
and passion. The best character in the book is Mr. Edward 
Roscoe, the villain, who zs a villain and no mistake. We 
cannot recall a single redeeming feature in this fiendish and 
malignant personage. It only remains to add that the book is 
written in that bright and airy style of which Mr. Payn knows 
the secret so well, and that it is full of those quaint turns of 
thought and phrase which the judicious novel-reader will 
expect. We may be permitted to wish devoutly that all novel- 
writers were as full of jest and epigram as Mr. Payn. 

A Scarlet Sin. By Florence Marryat. (London: Blackett.) 
Which of several is the eponymous iniquity and why it is 
scarlet rather than magenta or turkey-red are questions which 
the reader need not pause to put. No prize seems to be 
offered for their solution, or even for guessing correctly how 
many industrious idiots will try to answer them without success, 
But probably this title does as well as any other in the way of 
distinguishing Florence Marryat’s latest from other stories ; 
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and that, after all, is nowadays the chief use of a name. Cora 


‘Murray, #ée Charlotte Mapleson, an abandoned but fascinating 


female, becomes companion to a lady of quality possessed of 
poor health and a vigorous and full-blooded spouse—Sir Alan 
Chichester to wit. Between the two—the companion and the 
full-blooded spouse—very naturally ensue certain passages 
more remarkable for warmth of feeling and closeness of 
material contact than prudence or good taste. All the 
time, of course, Cora holds herself out as devoted to the in- 
valid, who quite believes in her, and whom she is good enough 
to call her ‘ patron’ later on; but, notwithstanding, she arouses 
the suspicions of Sir Alan’s unpleasant maiden sister and an 
aged hag named Jane Wood, who had been Lady Chichester’s 
nurse and is now her maid; and so from time to time there are 
‘ructions’ at ‘Glebe Royal,’ as this one of ‘the stately homes 
of England’ is called. Finally Lady Chichester dies, indirectly 
assisted by her companion ; but Sir Alan, full of tears and re- 
morse, flies to foreign parts with his unpleasant sister and 
unstrung nerves, sending his charmer her salary in full along 
with a cheque for £100 enclosed in a penitent epistle. Of course 
she was ‘an ardent creature’ with ‘speaking eyes’ and ‘straight 
black brows,’ ‘red lips anda set of perfect teeth. Moreover, 
it was almost possible to ‘see the electric fluid in her blue- 
black hair,’ while ‘her upright form was the embodiment of 
feminine vigour.’ But in spite of all this, and also of the fact 
that she could ride to hounds ‘as straight as a dart,’ and that 
she is also represented as not unacquainted with physiological 
and obstetrical science, she somehow does not come off, fail- 
ing specially in those parts in which Lena Despard—best and 
brightest of her kind—was most strong. Thus it is that the 
book, which is just the study of an adventuress, is dull without 
being improving. 

There is a great deal of reading in For So Little: The Story 
of a Crime (London: Sonnenschein), by Helen Davis, and 
those who like good value for their money may rejoice in that 
if in naught else. It contains four books and seventy-nine 
chapters, and it opens in Australia on a broiling November 
day. Dominic Langley, M.D.—‘a man of middle height . . . 
although somewhat loosely put together, and careless in his 
dress ’—is a bachelor ‘ for the best of reasons, the lady of his 
affections’ being ‘ wed to another.’ He and Elsie Legh had been 
kept apart by ‘a barrier called social disparity’; and she had 
married her cousin, one Laurence Maber. Mr. Maber seems, 
to begin with, a proper and desirable young man, unvexed by 
‘a barrier,’ but after marriage he becomes a needy and un- 
scrupulous villain. In alliance with an insurance agent (who, 
for ‘divarsion,’ is a spiritualist) he plans the cutting off of cer- 
tain harmless folk, like his wife, with antimony. The crimes 
are somewhat gratuitous, and the style in which they are told 
is somewhat high-falutin. But if the reader do not perceive 
the gratuity, and have no objection to the loftiness, and will 
forgive the screeds of tame theology and sentiment, she may 
find the story of sufficient interest to carry her to the end. 

Mrs. Danby Kaufman of Bayswater (London: Digby and 
Long), by Mrs. Mark Herbert, is manifestly a retort discourteous 
and foolish to Dr. Philips : A Maida Vale Idyll—a novel which 
aroused some interest two or three years ago. The latter was 
a clever but spiteful rendering of certain phases of Jewish life, 
to which all that the indignant Mrs. Mark Herbert can find to 
answer is, virtually and ineffectually,‘ You’re another!’ Her 
opening sentence is: ‘ Will nothing persuade you to refrain 
from this wretched writing, that you flatter yourself shows 
talent, but is only ill-natured, unwomanly satire, betraying what 
I never thought you possessed, an evil and perverted imagina- 
tion, dislike and contempt for your own relations, and a disre- 
gard of all decent sentiment and feeling?’ Thus Mrs. Danby 
Kaufman’s mother, and thus runs the text upon which Mrs. 
Mark Herbert expatiates for a matter of three hundred pages. 
The thing is ill-done, and is absolutely without interest except 
a spurious one for those who have already read Dr. Philips. 


OLD AND NEW. 


Danie and His Early Biographers (London : Rivingtons), by 
E. Moore, D.D., is an excellent little book, representing, ‘in a 
somewhat expanded form, the substance of three lectures’ which 
Dr. Moore delivered last year as Barlow Lecturer on Dante in 
University College, London. Dr. Moore is always welcome in 
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this field, and we can highly recommend his latest contribution 
to the study which he so much affects. Nearly one-third of 
the volume is devoted to the discussion of the relation borne 
by Boccaccio’s Vita to the Compendio. Nothing could be 
better than the wayin which Dr. Moore treats this subject. 
He will certainly take most of his readers with him in his con- 
clusion that the Vita is and the Comfendio is not the work of 
Boccaccio. We may draw special attention to the afologia for 
Gemma Donati, Dante’s wife, and Dr. Moore’s chivalrous rescue 
of the poor lady from the commonplaces of classical ribaldry. 
The early biographers of Dante were Boccaccio, Villani, 
Bruni, Manetti, and Filelfo. All of these are very ably handled 
by the Barlow Lecturer, though of course at unequal length. 
The nonsense which gradually gathered round the great name 
of Dante attained, perhaps, its maximum in the pages of Filelfo. 
‘To quote Filelfo as an authority for any statement would be 
no less ridiculous than to appeal to Don Quixote in confirma- 
tion of a historical fact.’ So says the Marchese Trivulzio 
(vid. Scartazzini, Vita di Dante). Dr. Moore tells us that it 
is very difficult to procure or even get sight of a Filelfo: 
‘there is not a single copy in Oxford, even in the Bodleian.’ 
But the learned doctor is not easily daunted ; he has had 
access toa Filelfo, and he has given us an account of this 
rare work for which most of his readers ought to be very grateful. 
The latter part of Dr. Moore’s work contains a summing-up 
of ‘personal traits and characteristics of Dante, as gathered 
from the early biographers and illustrated by passages in his 
own writings.’ This is good; but we could wish it had been 
fuller. More particularly we should like to see a more copious 
treatment of the supremely interesting Beatrice question. We 
are encouraged, however, to think that Dr. Moore, though dis- 
tinctly maintaining the personality of Beatrice, would not frown 
upon us if we ventured to believe that this lovely reminiscence 
of his youth passed through the awful alembic of Dante’s soul 
into the form—(we had almost said the mere form)-—in which 
it pleased him to incorporate his loftiest spiritual and political 
aspirations. The other subject which we think Dr. Moore 
might have treated with greater amplitude of detail is the accu- 
sation of /ussuria brought against Dante, and that, too, by 
Boccaccio. It is not essential to our beatific vision of this 
overwhelmingly great poet that we should regard him as morally 
stainless ; but here is the famous passage : ‘ In questo mirifico 
poeta trovo ampissimo luogo la lussuria, e non solamente ne’ 
giovani anni ma ancora ne’ maturi.’ And these words cannot 
but excite, to say the least, an insatiable curiosity. 

National Health (London : Longmans), abridged from Zhe 
Health of Nations, is a review of the works of Sir Edwin 
Chadwick, K.C.B., by Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D., 
F.R.S., etc. ‘Whom the gods love die young,’ so runs the 
proverb ; seldom has this sad saying had a better contradic- 
tion than in the long, useful life of the noble old man who now 
in his ninety-first year can look back on the seed-time and see 
the fruit of his labours. In Dr. Richardson’s pregnant words 
these fruits are: ‘he has founded a new life-saving science, he 
possesses the gratitude of the best and wisest of mankind, and 
the acknowledged baptism of an imperishable name. For 
nearly sixty years Edwin Chadwick has worked at sanitary 
science with untiring industry and admirable results. Dr. 
Richardson, himself a high authority, has made a big work of 
the results of his labours. This work is a condensation of the 
more practical and popular part of the larger one. Sanitary 
science might be supposed to be of all the branches of the dismal 
science one of the most dismal, and abridgements are generally 
only the dry-bones of larger works. Still Dr. Richardson has 
succeeded in making this little volume not only useful but 
readable. It is full of practical hints told in a racy manner, 
with in some cases an almost epigrammatic precision of lan- 
guage. The healthy dwelling, weather-tight, damp-proof, and 
miasma-proof, with plate-glass windows and -Galton’s ventilat- 
ing shaft,approached by washable roads, and supplied withabun- 
dant pure water, drained without waste of sewage, should not be 
overcrowded. Whata Utopia in thatsimple sentence ! Amusing 
hints are given: A pump common to a whole alley kept two low 
attorneys in full work. If people jostle each other they hate each 
other. Contiguous doors teach women to gossip. An un- 
drained hovel with a pig-stye near soon transformed a refined- 
looking servant into a slatternly matron with rings of dirt about 
her neck, turning over with dirty hands Brown’s Dictionary to 
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see whether the newly-elected minister was ‘sound’ in his 
doctrine. Too bad of Dr. Richardson thus to couple dirt and 
divinity. ‘When were you last washed?’ was met with the 
answer, ‘When | was last in prison’ :'a qugtation from Edin- 
burgh. Glasgow furnishes a thousand children who have no 
names—only nicknames. ‘ Health in the School’ is the second 
part, and of great value, the key-note being short hours of 
mental work mingled with exercise, and in older children with 
work at a trade. Splendid illustrations are given of the 
economy of a healthy education and a wisely tnspected school- 
time. If only the board schools, with their long hours, absurd 
standards, and pianos, would read, mark, and learn from this 
wise sanitarian! ‘Health of the Community’ is treated in the 
third part. Intemperance and its Remedies ; Unhealthy Em- 
ployments: their Cost to the Community; Health versus 
War; Bankruptcy and Health are excellent sermons ; while 
Achieved and Possible Health tells us the gains in the past 
and the promise of the future. A great subject well treatéd by 
a master of it is interesting to every one. For landlords, 
builders, and statesmen the larger volume will be found abso- 
lutely essential. 

The Rogues’ Gallery (London: Field and Tuer), by C. T. 
Clarkson and J. H. Richardson, is a series of portraits from 
life of burglars, forgers, cracksmen, pickpockets, swindlers, 
smashers, swell mobsmen, etc. etc., by the authors of the simi- 
lar and well-known work, Podice.. It is an interesting little 
book, and should be placed in the hands of every country cousin 
about to visit a large town for the first time. Along with much 
useful and instructive matter, the authors— men of experience 
as they are—endeavour to impress on their readers a truth 
which is only being very slowly learned by the public—the 
necessity, the clamant necessity there is for an enlarged and 
adequate system for the rescuing of young criminals from the 
society of experienced and hardened thieves. Prevention is 
better than cure, and in this case cure is only possible by pre- 
vention. 

We have also received an excellent Pedestrian’s Pocket Map 
of the Pentland Hills (Edinburgh : Bartholomew), by John Bar- 
tholomew ; the latest issue of the useful Academy Notes (Lon- 
don: Chatto), edited by Henry Blackburn; the last two 
volumes of a new edition of Josephus (London : Bell), which is 
likely to become a standard one ; and a new edition, being the 
fifth thousand, of Puddings and Sweets (London: Allen), by 
Lucy Jones. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


FicTIon. 

Beatvice. By H. Rider Haggard. London: Longmans. 1 
vol. 

Her Three Lovers. By A. M. Diehl. London: Bentley. 2 
vols. 

Little Miss Colwyn. By Adeline Sergeant. London: Hurst. 
3 vols. 

Little Mother Bunch. By Mrs. Molesworth. London: Cassell. 
1 vol. 

The Kreutzer Sonata. By Leo Tolstoi; Translated by H. S. 
Edwards. London: Remington. 1 vol. 


The Mystery of a Millionaire's Grave. By Dr. Gordon Stables. 
London: Remington. 1 vol. 


The Stories of the Bagh o Bahér. By E. F. Barry. London: 
Allen. 

Will o the Wisp. By Mrs. Hugh Bell. London: Longmans. 
I vol. 


VERSE. 


Corn and Poppies. By Cosmo Monkhouse. London: Mathews. 
Lays of Common Life. By William Toynbee. London: Rem- 


ington. §s. 

Life and its Author. By Ella Haggard. London: Longmans. 
3s. 6d. 

TRAVEL. 

Camp and Studio. By Irving Montagu. London: Allen. 
Ios. 6d. 

Handy Guide-Book to the Japanese Islands. London: Low. 
6s. 6d. 


In Far Dakota. 


By Mrs. Locke. 


London: Allen. 2s. 6d. 
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Memoirs of Duke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. London : 
Remington. 30s. ‘ 
More's ‘ Picuy”’ Edited by J. M. Rigg. London: Nutt. 7s. 6d. 


History. 


The French Revolution. Vols.1.andu. By Justin M°Carthy. 
London: Chatto. 24s. 


THEOLOGY. 


God and His World. London: Stock. 

The Golden Bough. By J. G. Frazer. London: Macmillan. 
28s. 3 2 

The Gospel and Modern Substitutes. By A. S. Matheson. 
Edinburgh: Oliphant. 

The Success of Christian Missions. 
don : Hodder. 


By Robert Young. Lon- 


MISCELLANEA. 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia. Vol. Vv. Edinburgh : Chambers. Ios. 

Elementary Principles of Ornament. By James Ward.  Lon- 
don: ‘Chapman. 5s. 

First Lessons in Political Economy. By Francis Walker. Lon- 
don: Macmillan. $s. 

How to be Married. By Thomas Moore. London ¢ Griffith. 

In Scottish Fields. By Hugh Haliburton. Edinburgh : Pater- 
son. 4s. 6d. 

Insignia Vite. By C. H. Waterhouse. London: Virtue: 

Nautical Surveying. By Vice-Admira!l Shortland. London : 
Macmillan. 2Is. 

Slide Valve Gear. By F. A. Halsey. London: Low. 8s. 6d. 

The Theory of Credit. Part 1., Vol. 11. By H. D. Macleod. 
London: Longmans. 4s. 6d. 


ForEIGN. 


Album Caran d’Ache. Aibum deuxiéme. Paris: Plon. 3 fr. 
50 c. 

Bibliotheca Germanorum nuptialis. Verzeichniss v. Einzel- 
drucken deutscher Hochzeitgedichte u. Hochzeitscherze in 
Prosa von Mitte d. XVI. Jahrh. bis zur Neuzeit. Von H. 
Hayn. Céln: Teubner. 4m. 

De titulis grecis sepulcralibus. Von E. Loch. Leipzig: Fock. 
I m. 60 pf. 

Die attischen Grabreliefs, hrsg. im Auftrage der kaiserl. Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften 2u Wien, urter Mitwirkg. v. A. 
Michaelis, A. Postolakkas, R. v. Schneider, E. Lowy, A. 
Briickner. Von A. Conze. Lfg. I. Berlin: Spemann. 
60 m. 

Die Geschichtsphilosophie Hegel's u. der Hegelianer bis auf 
Marx u. Hartmann. Von P. Barth. Leipzig: Reisland. 
3 m. 

Diszionario degli artisti italiani vivent?, Fasc. 3. A. de Guber- 
natis. Firenze: Gonnelli. 51. ; 

‘ Goethe’-Schriften. U1. Von Kuno Fischer. Heidelberg : 
Winter. 6m. 

M. Sanuto. 
Visentini. 51. 

Journal dun étudiant pendant la révolution, 1789-1795. Par 
G. Maugras. Paris: Lévy. 3 fr. Soc. 

La sonate Kreutzer. Parle Comte L. Tolstoi. Paris: Lemerre. 
3 fr. Soc. 

Les Collectanées de D. Specklin : Chronique Strasbourgeoise du 


Tomo XXVII. Fasc. 124. Venice: 


xvi. Siecle. Fragments recueillis par R. Reuss. Strass- 
burg: Noiriel. 10m. 
Madame Vigée-Le Brun. ‘Les artistes célébres.’ Par Ch. 


Pillet. Paris: Librairie de Art. 2 fr. 50.c. 

Mon musée criminel. Par G. Macé. Paris: Charpentier. 
3 fr. Soc. 

Monsieur de Saint-Bertrand. Par E. Feydeau. Paris: Lévy. 
1 fr. 

Studi bibliografict e lettevari. A. Neri. Genua: Sordomuti. 
31. 


Vom wandernden Zigeunervolke. Bilder aus dem Leben der 
Siebenbiirger Zigeuner. Geschichtliches, Ethnologisches, 
Sprache u. Poesie. Von H. v. Wlislocki. Hamburg: Ver- 
lagsanstalt. 10m. 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


EDINBURGH, 1890. 


ENGAGEMENT OF THE 


CELEBRATED BAND OF ROYAL MARINES (Chatham) 


Commencing on 20th May. 





QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY, THURSDAY, 22d MAY. 
SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS, INCLUDING 


GRANDEST FIREWORK DISPLAY 


EVER SEEN IN SCOTLAND. 


ORGAN RECITALS TWICE DAILY. 
ELECTRICAL LIGHTING, TRACTION, APPLIANCES, etc., etc. 
GENERAL INVENTIONS, INDUSTRIES, getc., ete. 
MACHINERY IN MOTION in the Granp Macuinery HALL. 
FOREIGN COURTS-—lIraty, Austria, France, GERMANY, 


etc., etc. 


FINE ART GALLERY, with Arr UNION in connection. 
AMUSEMENTS and ENTERTAINMENTS of all kinds in 


the Extensive and Beautifully Laid-out Grounps:—RuNNING Track— 
SwitcHBack, TeELPHER, WATER; AND SHiv RaiLways—SwimminGc BaTu— 
MILITARY ‘ToURNAMENTS— HIGHLAND GATHERINGS—PANORAMA, TRa- 
FALGAR—JUBILEE PostaL ExHIBITION—HIsTorIcAL MusicaAL COLLECTION 
—JAPANESE VILLAGE—VENETIAN GLass Works, etc., etc 





Open Daily from 9.30 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


Admission at Gates, 1s., Children, 6d.; or by Season Ticket, Adults, £1, 1s., 
Children, 10s, 6d. 


. Friday Evenings, after 6 o'clock, 6d. to all. 
Special Railway facilities from all parts of the Kingdom at exceptionally low Fares. 
S. LEE BAPTY, General Manager. 
T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPI. OMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, St. ANDREWS. 








-OHN LINDSAY, GRAIN, HAY, AND STRAW DE ALER 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, Oats, Beans, Bran, Straw and Moss Litrer for the Stable. LinsEED 
and other Cakes, and. MEALS, Turnips, CarkoTs, etc., for Cattle. Doc biscuits, 
Canary and Hemp SEED, POTATOES. MANURES, Sreps. NITRATE OF Sopa, etc. 
STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 
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Vol. V. Now Ready. 


CHAMBERS’S _ 
ENCYCLOPA DIA. 


A Dictignary of Universal Knowledge, with Maps and Wood En- 
gravings. In 10 Vols., Imperial 8vo. Entirely New Edition. 
Vols. I. II. III. IV. and V. are now ready. 


Price 10s. each, Cloth; 15s. each, Half-Morocco. 


Daily Telegraph.—‘ The editor has spared no pains, labour, or expense to 
bring the work into close touch with the most recent’discoveries in science and 
original research in liter ature, 

Newcastle Leader.—‘'Yhe value of the Enc Bate, ogee quality of the 
workmanship, the wealth of literary talent at the disposal of the editor, the remark- 
able variety of the information supplied, the pains taken to give the results of latest 
achievements in scienc e, literature, and art—all are made increasingly evident as 
the publication proceeds. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, 


47 PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON; AND EDINBURGH. 





MR. HAGGARD’S NEW NOVEL. 








BEATRICE. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo., price 6s. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
SCOTS OBSERVER 


THE 
An Imperial Review. 


Published simultaneously in LONDON and EDINBURGH 
every SATURDAY. 


THe SCOTS OBSERVER, a Record and Review, is issued weekly, price 

Sixpence. While givyog due prominence to Imperial and General Affairs, it 
deals specially with subjecty of Scottish Interest. In Politics it is reselutely Con- 
stitutional and Unionist. Dibatoeurs, Science, Art, Politics, Agriculture, and othe: 
topics are treated by eminem w riters. 

Among signing Contribugors are FREDERICK GREENWOOD, Davip Hannay, W. 
E. HENLEY, WALTER Wuy*tr, Cosmo Monkuovsks, Epmunpb Gosst, J MacLAREN 
CouBan, Sheriff Campion; HuGH Hauisurton, Sir W. G. Simpson, HORACE 
HurcHinson, P. ANDERSON GraAHaM, Rev. Dr. J. G. MCPHEKSON, EUSTACE 
Ba.rour, The Author of £o’c’s'le Yarns, WM. AKCHER, Sir GEORGE DovGLas, 
Dr. Fe_txin, W. B. Yeats, H. O. ARNOLD Forster, Professor LEwis Camp- 
BELL, J]. M. Barrig, Dr. RicHARD GARNETT, MAY KENDALL, GRAHAM R, 
Tomson, ANDREW LANG, JAMES Pavn, and R. L. STEVENSOs. 

The ‘Modern Men’ Series, w =e iorms a feature of the Journal, includes 
literary and critical portraits of R. L. SrEvenson, A. J. BALFouk, JOSEPH CHAM- 
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